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ODYLICS AND SPIRITUALISTICS. 


BY REY. D. D. WHEDON, D. D. 


HE late publication of President Mahan, enti- 

tled, “Modern Mysteries Explained and Ex- 
posed,” constitutes, perhaps, a marked era in the 
investigation of the so-called “spiritualistic phe- 
nomena,” and may, at least for the present, be 
considered as furnishing a solution of the matter, 
in which the public mind may rationally rest. 
Adopting the odic or odylic doctrines of Reich- 
enbach—essentially the automacy of Rogers—he 
has so applied the theory to a mass of facts and 
illustrations as to leave perhaps little room for 
doubt, and little need for further theory. If its 
views are correct, the last quarter of a century 
has added a new department to human physi- 
ology, entitled to take its stand by the side of 
the other growing volumes of genuine science. 
What alchemy did for chemistry, spiritualistics 
seem doing for anthropology. The sought error 
will vanish; the unsought truth will appear and 
stand in perpetual permanence. 

The uses of the new knowledge are not at 
present clear. The science, if such it prove, as 
yet leads to noart. Yet let us not forget the 
admonition of Bacon, that all knowledge is value. 
The new fact may appear isolated and worthless. 
Yet carefully store it up, in the full prophetic 
assurance that the day is coming when that inert 
fact will stand up and nobly take its place and 
stoutly do its work in the great cause of advanc- 
ing truth. 

In the first place, with regard to the facts them- 
selves, their reality is, we think, beyond all rea- 
sonable question. It is useless, and out of all 
reason, to deny that the phenomena have been 
so tested, with such thorough experimentation, 
and by savans of such reputation that they are 
fixed facts. The humbug theory, which pro- 
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mistake and imposture, was proper enough at its 
proper stage. It was the clear expression of that 
healthful skepticism which puts all claimants to 
new science to the experimentam crucis. 

We shall enter into no controversy with the 
author of “A Review of Modern Spiritualism.” 
The fearless exhibition, keen analysis, and caustic 
ridicule with which he has laid open the charla- 
tanry, infidelity, and abandoned wickedness. of 
the mercenary traders in the spiritualistic craft, 
are terrible and serviceable. But his clear mind 
will in due time surrender the maxim, that “if 
we admit a part we must admit the whole.” On 
the contrary, the great business of an inquirer is 
to separate the real from the apparent truth. 
True scientific analysis is a “ counterfeit detector,” 
separating the counter from the coin, A man is 
not obliged to swallow astrology because he pro- 
fesses and publishes astronomy. But to a few 
incontestable and, as yet, unassailed facts. 

No one has yet attempted to invalidate the 
case of Angelique Cottin. Her phenomena of 
magnetism were of the most glaring kind. There 
was no pretense of mercenary motives, no possi- 
bility of cgllusion, The scene of examination 
was the Paris Academy of Science; the examin- 
ers were the most eminent savans of France; 
their head and reporter was Arago. Will the 
advocates of the humbug theory please make 
their first attempt to explain this case? 

In regard to clairvoyance no one has yet offered 
the first invalidation of the case of Swedenborg 
and the fire of Stockholm. Swedenborg was at 
a party one evening at the house of the Governor 
of Guttenburg, in Germany, and, with alarm, he 
described a fire that moment raging in the capi- 
tal of Sweden—endangering his own residence 
in that city. It took three days for the courier 
to bring, as he did bring, the cofifirmation of the 
fact, just as Swedenborg had mapped it, both in 
regard to time and piace. In addition to the 
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unquestioned pure moral character of Sweden- 
borg, the spectators in this case were the best 
society of Guttenburg—the place a social as- 
sembLlage—the investigator and reporter is one 
of the most searching and skeptical of philoso- 
phers of modern ages—Immanuel Kant. Will 
the humbuggists please give us their first syllable 
of solution? 

We request the humbuggists to take some notice 
of the celebrated Frederica Haufpe, of Prevorst, 
in Germany. Almost every variety of odylic 
phenomena, clairvoyance, rapping, and magnet- 
ism, were by her for years exhibited. No mer- 
cenary gains were maqe; no collusion was possi- 
ble; no misreport imaginable. Her constant phy- 
sician and historian was one of the most celebra- 
ted savans of Germany—Dr. Kerner. It is a 
testimony as yet unanswered. 

Then so long ago as 1716—yet as well authen- 
ticated as if the time were yesterday—there took 
place certain phenomena on the premises of the 
celebrated parsonage of Epworth, which we com- 
mend to the notice of the professors of the hum- 
bug thoery. That able but candid materialist, 
Dr. Priestley, whose whole theory of religion 
would have been upset by the admission of its 
superhuman origin, pronounced it “the best au- 
thenticated and best told story of the kind that 
is any where extant.” His grave solution is, that 
it was “a trick of the servants, assisted by some 
of their neighbors.” But a solution ought to 
solve the facts authentically presented. The so- 
lution of Priestley will solve some facts; but of 
the facts presented it is no more a solution than 
to say that the wind blows is a solution of the 
phenomena of the electric telegraph. All the or- 
dinary suppositions suggested for such phenom- 
ena as the Epworth noises, were in that very case 
tested and rejected. The reporting investigator 
is Jobn Wesley himself. His “sister Molly, 
then about twenty years of age, sitting in the 
dining-room, heard as if it were the door that 
led into the hall open, and a person walking in 
that seemed to have on a silk night-gown, rust- 
ling and trailing along. It seemed to walk around 
her, then to the door, then round again; but she 
could see nothing.” Susannah Wesley, on being 
informed of it by her sister, commences a brave 
ridicule, when “ presently a knocking began under 
the table. She took the candle and looked, but 
could find nothing. Then the iron casement be- 
gan to clatter, and the lid of a warming-pan. 
Next the latch of the door moved up and down 
without ceasing.” Hester Wesley, between nine 
and ten, with candle in hand, “heard one coming 
down the garret stairs, walking slowly by her, then 





going down the best stairs, then up the back 
stairs, and up the garret stairs; at every step it 
seemed as if the house shook from top to bot- 
tom.” Hester Wesley heard a drumming in the 
kitchen on the inside of the screen. ‘“ When 
she went round, it [the screen] was drumming 
on the outside; and so always on the opposite 
side to her. She heard a knocking at the back 
kitchen door. She ran to it, unlocked it softly, 
and, when the knocking was repeated, suddenly 
opened it, but nothing was to be seen. As soon 
as she had shut it the knocking began again. 
She opened it again, but could see nothing. 
When she went to shut the door it was violently 
thrown against her; she let it fly open, but nothing 
appeared. She went again to shut it, and it was 
again thrust against her; but she set her knee 
and her shoulder to the door, forced it to, and 
turned the key. Then the knocking began again, 
but she let it go and went up to bed. From that 
time she was convinced there was no imposture 
in the affair.” Our reader, as he passes along 
these narratives, will please to note that they are 
not such as any juggler hitherto has been able to 
accomplish. Signor Blitz, with his apparatus all 
prepared, at a proper distance from the spectators, 
can make rapid evolutions before their eyes, too 
quick for detection. But that all the facts narra- 
ted in these and farther details could have been 
produced by any apparatus furnished by servants 
or others is not an allowable supposition. Mrs. 
Susannah Wesley, mother of John—and no or- 
dinery woman—in the nursery, hears, “in the 
corner of the room, as it were, the violent rock- 
ing of a cradle; but no cradle had been there for 
some years.” It was heard in loud rapping at 
family prayers. As if to court investigation, it 
appeared for some time regularly, about a quarter 
of ten, in a very difficult place for an apparatus. 
“Tt was toward the top of the house, on the out- 
side, at the north-east corner, resembling the loud 
creaking of a saw, or, rather, that of a wind-mill, 
when the body of it is turned about in order to 
shift the sails to the wind.” Mr. Hoole, vicar of 
Haxey, says: “When we came into the nursery 
it was knocking in the next room; when we were 
there it was knocking in the nursery. And there 
it continued to knock, though we came in par- 
ticularly at the head of the bed—which was of 
wood—in which Hetty and two of her sisters 
lay. Mr. Wesley observing that they were much 
affected though asleep, sweating and trembling ex- 
ceedingly, was very angry,’ and in his haste talked 
of a pistol, etc. The next evening as Mr. Wes- 
ley “attempted to go into his study—of which 
none had any key but himself—when he opened 
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the door, it was thrust back with such violence as 
had like to have thrown him down. However, 
he thrust the door open and went in.” This last 
fact is particularly pressed for solution upon the 
humbug friends. What followsis curious. “ Pres- 
ently there was knocking, first on one side then 
on the other, and after a time in the next room, 
wherein my sister Nancy was.” He went into 
that room and—the noise continuing—adjured it 
to speak, but in vain. He then said, “These 
spirits love darkness; put out the candle, and 
perhaps it will speak.” She did so, and he re- 
peated his adjurations, but still there was only 
knocking and no articulate sound. Upon this he 
said, “ Nancy, two Christians are an overmatch 
for the devil. Go all of you down stairs; it may 
be, when I am alone, he will have courage to 
speak.” When she was gone a thought came in 
and he said, “If thou art the spirit of my son 
Samuel, I pray knock three knocks and no more.” 
Immediately all was silent, and there was no 
more knocking all that night. One night old 
Mr. Wesley hears “three blows, and a second, 
and a third three, as it were with a large oaken 
staff, struck upon a chest that stood by the bed- 
side.” “My father,” says John, “immediately 
rose, put on his night-gown, and, hearing great 
noises below, took the candle and went down; 
| my mother walked by his side. As they went 
down the broad stairs, they heard as if a vessel 
full of silver was poured upon my mother’s breast, 
and ran jingling down to her feet. Quickly after 
there was a sound as if a large iron ball was 
thrown among many bottles under the stairs, but 
nothing was hurt.” 

These phenomena, much in accordance with 
the odylic theory, seem to have been specially 
connected with one individual; namely, Emily 
Wesley. Dr. Clarke informs us that similar man- 
ifestations “continued to molest some branches 
of the family for many years,’ which, of course, 
entirely demonstrates the error of attributing it 
to the contrivance of servants. In fine, it is a 
case authentically narrated, ineapable of being 
resolved into imposture, and strikingly cognate in 
its nature with the phenomena of the present 
day. We have not seen the first modern attempt 
to show them to have been humbug, and are 
obliged to confess that if we are obliged to choose 
between that and the spiritualistic theory, the 
latter appears entirely preferable. 

Singularly similar to these phenomena in the 
Wesley family, are those said to have taken place 
in the family of Rev. Dr. Phelps, at Stratford, 
Connecticut. The latter phenomena, however, 
are not only more modern, but more conspicuous, 





abundant, and, if we mistake not, far more over- 
whelmingly attested. I have not, indeed, in pos- 
session the narrative given by Dr. Phelps him- 
self. The account before me is given by the 
spiritualist Capron, professing to furnish details 
more full and with higher authenticity than any 
other document extant. Indeed, it is decidedly 
too full for President Mahan’s theory, furnishing 
phenomena that, the narrator seems to conceive, | 
demonstrate a superhuman source. With that | 
part of the subject we shall not at present med- 
dle. But if Mr. Capron’s narrative be a true 
statement of the sensible facts occurring there, 
they are of such a nature as to drive the humbug 
theory ridiculously out of the field. We give a 
single instance. Rev. Dr. Phelps’s brother—Dr, 
Phelps, of Boston—and his son, Professor Phelps, 
of Andover, came to Stratford to “expose the 
humbug.” An evening or two after their arrival 
a rap rang at the fgnt door, loud enough to be 
heard twenty rods. Upon its repetition several 
times, the servant having in vain tried to discover 
the rapper, Dr. Phelps, of Boston, stood at the 
door in the hall, while Professor Phelps took his 
stand without, upon the steps, so as to bring the 
door between them. Between these two learned 
gentlemen the rapping upon the door continued, 
appearing to each to be upon the opposite side, 
and defying both to discover the rapper. The 
knocker did not move; the noise rang through 
all the house; but the agent was invisible. About 
bedtime the same scene was repeated at the 
chamber door. Between the same two gentle- 
men, each with a candle in his. hand, exerting his 
utmost powers of scrutiny, that door gave out 
the sounds of a rapping boot, for which no 
earthly cause was discoverable. Now, as it can 
not be supposed that Mr..Capron would quote 
these gentlemen’s names with a falsehood, the 
fact is, beyond question, authentic. It is for 
Messrs. Humbug & Co. to explain it. 

Gentlemen who instruct us to believe that the 
Foxes are pure impostors, ought to explain the 
facts of an interview held with them by several 
of our most brilliant men of New York, in the 
spring of 1850. It is boldly narrated, that at a 
soiree, at which Bancroit, Bryant, Cooper, Dr, 
Francis, Tuckerman, and others were present, 
several of these eminent gentlemen put a series 
of mental questions, and the answers rapped back 
put all query in regard to accuracy at rest, The 
characters of the Foxes have been vindicated in 
a variety of ways; and it has appeared to us, on 
perusing some later editions of popular works on 
the subject, that the attacks on these ladies, and 
the assumed exposures of their deception, ought 
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to be better sustained or not republished. Mean- 
while, so far as the humbuggists are concerned, 
the narrative of their interview with the literati 
has never been contradicted and never explained. 

Much that we have alluded to in our remarks 
thus far are unmentioned by President Mahan. 
He has adduced some additional facts, furnished 
by reliable gentlemen, after a process of critical 
scrutiny, which compels every man who would 
deserve respect seriously to respect. The facts 
occurring at the house of the Rev. Starr King, of 
Boston, are of this class. The professional ex- 
aminations and reports made by Dr. Luther V. 
Bell, head of the M’Lean Lunatic Asylum, of 
Somerville, near Boston, present all the charac- 
teristics of scientific experiments scientifically con- 
ducted. President Mahan says: 

“We were first led to refer the facts to the 
tricks of the media. Soon, however, we were 
confronted with phenomena wholly incompatible 
with such a supposition. We met, for example, 
with evidences which we could not resist and 
maintain our integrity, of the reality of physical 
manifestations of a very startling and impressive 
character. We, ourselves, personally witnessed 
such facts as we could account for by no reference 
to conscious or unconscious muscular action. We 
also met with individuals of the first intelligence 
and integrity, and who utterly repudiate the spirit 
theory, who had themselves witnessed such phe- 
nomena. In the Congregational Society Rooms, 
in Boston, for example, an Orthodox Congrega- 
tional clergyman of unquestionable intelligence 
and integrity affirmed to us, in the presence of: 
several other clergymen, that on one occasion he 
saw a medium place her hand gently upon a 
marble-topped table, no other person being near; 
and that after holding them there a while, the 
object began to move after her around the room; 
that he himself got under the table, and, taking 
hold of its legs, attempted to hold it still, and 
that he was, with the table, drawn quite a dis- 
tance over the floor, all his efforts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. From many others we received 
precisely similar and equally credible statements. 
We found, then, that we had to admit the fact, 
or take the ground that no strange event can be 
established by testimony.” 

Now, it is perfectly competent for an unvailer 
of spirit-rapping to expose the trickery of the 
traders and venders of the article, whether theo- 
logical revelators, itinerant lecturers, or manufac- 
turers of rapping tables and dancing chairs. The 
stuff that is evaporated from the throats and pens 
of these media, more or less pretended, as the 
productions of departed theologians, poets, phi- 


losophers, and statesmen, is of itself enough to 
show that fanaticism and hypocrisy are plentifully 
on the alert to avail themselves of an opportu- 
nity of making gain. But striking out of account 
this immense accretion of falsehood and folly, 
when we come at last to the solid results of sci- 
entific investigations, made by cool and master 
minds, we are bound to respect and credit them. 
The attempt to found a religious theory and a 
new sect upon these pretended revelations will, 
of course, be persistently made. Nor can any 
mind predict to what depths of dark and licen- 
tious abomination the deceivers and dupes may 
proceed. But to the unhappy victims, whose 
senses are really made to behold phenomena such 
as our keenest experimentists declare to exist, 
no relief will be afforded by the stolid and inex- 
orable repetition of “imposture!” “ humbug!’ 
Leave them no other alternative than humbug or 
spiritualism, and you will surrender them over to 
the most hapless fanaticism. 

The author of the Review of Modern Spiritu- 
alism has our high respect; but Dr. Bell, Dr. 
Kerner, Immanuel Kant, and Arago, are also 
somebody. We pause with serious consideration 
before the stern “we do not believe” of the edi- 
tor of the Christian Advocate and Journal. We 
respect it even when it stays in its official sanc- 
tum, ignores facts and experiments, and deals in 
pure dogmatics. But we doa little more respect, 
and a good deal more credit, the facts and the 
conclusions, after the most searching examination 
of facts, of Wesley, Adam Clarke, Dr. J. W. 
Francis, Wayland, Professor Phelps, Drs. Phelps, 
President Mahan, and numbers of other sound- 
minded and observant men. For be it remem- 
bered that with the facts detailed by these eminent 
men no opponent dares to deal. They do not touch 
them with a nine-mile pole. Adduce these facts, 
and all you will get will be a slur, a blank pro- 
test, and a sheer “we do not believe.” 

We have already intimated our opinion of the 
disastrous moral effects of the unsatisfactory and 
stale nature of the humbug solution. It fails to 
meet the demands of the case, and the bewil- 
dered inquirer becomes a ready believer of all 
that the spirit pretends to believe. The influ- 
ence of President Mahan’s book, we think, in 
these respects, will be of the most salutary kind. 
It grapples with well-authenticated facts. It 
deals in something besides dogged and crabbed 
negatives. It submits to some laws of evidence. 
It respects experiment and sifting examination. 
It reduces the results to order, and furnishes and 
applies a rational theory in explanation. No 
| Spiritual intervention, according to his view, 
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exists. None is required by the facts. On the 
contrary, he adduces facts in abundance to show 
that the phenomena do result from causations 
residing within the constitution of our own na- 
ture. The term odylic, with him, is just a name 
used to designate the total of the causation of all 
the well-ascertained phenomena. His theory is 
in fact little more than the complex of the facts 
systematized and named. 

What disastrous moral consequences can be 
deducible from such a view, it rests with the 
alarmists to explain. President Mahan’s work, 
however, is very much a new work on Christian 
evidences. Andrew Jackson Davis is detected 
and exposed. Swedenborg’s claims are examined 
and invalidated. Meanwhile the Scripture mira- 
cles of prophecy and power are shown to rise up 
above all compassion with the modern phenom- 
ena. The very contrast seems to throw a new 
light and force upon the long-established body of 
Christian evidences. It is, therefore, very much 
a book for the times, 


a 


SPICE ISLANDS 
VISITED IN THE SEA OF EDITORIAL READING* 
CHRIST IN THE CENTER. 
VER since I have known Christ, I have put 
Christ in the center as my sun, and each secu- 
lar science revolves around it as a planet, while 
the minor sciences are satellites to their planets. 
HOW VIRTUE IS OBTAINED. 
There is much virtue which is like the juice 


of the grape, which has to be squeezed before 4 


you get it; not like the generous drop of the 
honeycomb, distilling willingly and freely. 
THE TELEGRAPH OUTSTRIPPED. 

There is one thing that doth outstrip the tele- 
graph: “Before they call, I will answer; and, 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” 

CHRIST’S IS NOT THE PHILOSOPHER'S GOSPEL. 

Jesus Christ was one of the people in his doc- 
trine. His Gospel never was the philosopher’s 
gospel, for it is not abstruse enough. It will not 
consent to be buried in hard words and technical 
phrases: it is so simple that he who can spell 
over, “he that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved,” may have a saving knowledge of it. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD EXPANDS THE SOUL. 

He who often thinks of God will have a larger 
mind than he who simply plods around this nar- 
row globe. He may be a naturalist, boasting of 
his ability to dissect a beetle, anatomize a fly, or 
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arrange insects or animals in classes, with well- 
nigh unutterable names; he may be a geologist, 
able to discourse of the megatherium and the 
plesiosaurus, and all kinds of extinct animals; 
he may imagine that his science, whatever it is, 
ennobles and enlarges his mind. I dare say it 
does; but, after all, the most excellent study for 
expanding the soul is the science of Christ and 
him crucified, and the knowledge of the God- 
head in the glorious Trinity. 
THE GOD OF ETERNITY, 

There was a season when as yet the sun had 
never run his race, nor commenced flinging his 
golden rays across space to gladden the earth. 
There was an era when no stars sparkled in the 
firmament, for there was no sea of azure in which 
they might float. There was a time when all 
that we now behold of God's great universe was 
yet unborn, slumbering within the mind of God, 
as yet uncreate and non-existent; yet there was 
God, and he was “over all blessed forever;” 
though no seraphs hymned his praises, though no 
strong-winged cherubs flashed like lightning to 
do his high behests, though he was without a 
retinue, yet he sat as a king on his throne, the 
mighty God, forever to be worshiped—the dread 
Supreme, in solemn silence dwelling by himself 
in vast immensity, making of the placid clouds 
his canopy, and the light from his own counte- 
nance forming the brightness of his glory. 

HOW GOD TREATS THE SINNER. 

When God observes the sin of man, he does 
not dash him away and spurn him with his foot; 
he does not shake him by the neck over the gulf 
of hell, till his brain doth reel and then drop 
him forever; but rather, he comes down from 
heaven to plead with his creatures; he argues 
with them; he puts himself, as it were, upon a 
level with the sinner—states his grievances and 
pleads his claim. O Ephraim, I have written 
unto thee the great things of my law, but they 
have been unto thee as a strange thing! 

THE BIBLE WRITTEN BY GOD, 

This is no common book. It is not the say- 
ings of the sages of Greece; here are not the 
utterances of philosophers of past ages. If these 
words were written by man we might reject 
them; but O let me think the solemn thought, 
that this book is God’s handwriting—that these 
Let me look at its date; it is 
dated from the hills of heaven. Let me look at 
its letters; they flash glory on my eye. Let me 
read the chapters; they are big with meaning 
and mysteries unknown. Let me turn over the 
prophecies; they are pregnant with unthought-of 
wonders, O, book of books! And wast thou 
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written by my God? Then will I bow before 
thee. Thou book of vast authority! thou art a 
proclamation from the Emperor of heaven; far 
be it from me to exercise my reason in contra- 
dicting thee. Reason, thy place is to stand and 
find out what this volume means, not to tell what 
this book ought to say. Come thou, my reason, 
my intellect, sit thou down and listen, for these 
words are the words of God. 
HOW POLITELY THE BIBLE IS TREATED. 

Most people treat the Bible very politely. 
They have a small pocket volume, neatly bound; 
they put a white pocket handkerchief round it 
and carry it to their places of worship; when 
they get home they lay it up in a drawer till next 
Sunday morning; then it comes out again for a 
little bit of a treat, and goes to chapel; that is all 
the poor Bible gets in the way of an airing. 
That is your style of entertaining this heavenly 
messenger. ‘There is dust enough on some of 
your Bibles to write “damnation” with your 
fingers. « 

THE LIGHT OF NATURE—AN ANECDOTE OF HUME. 

Mr. Hume, who constantly affirmed that the 
light of reason is abundantly sufficient, being at 
a good minister’s house one evening, had been 
discussing the question, and declaring his firm 
belief in the sufficiency of the light of nature. 
On leaving, the minister offered to hold him a 
candle to light him down the steps. He said, 
“No, the light of nature would be enough; the 
moon would do.” It so happened that the moon 
was covered with a cloud, and he fell down the 
steps. ‘“ Ah!” said the minister, “ you had better 
have had a little light from above, after all, Mr. 
Hume.” So, supposing the light of nature to be 
sufficient, we had better have a little light from 
above, too, and then we shall be sure to be right. 

REVELATIONS. 

A foolish man who had a fancy to preach in a 
certain pulpit, though in truth he was quite inca- 
pable of the duty, called upon the minister and 
assured him solemnly that it had been revealed 
to him by the Holy Ghost that he was to preach 
in his pulpit. “Very well,” said the minister, “TI 
suppose I must not doubt your assertion; but as it 
has not been revealed to me that I am to let you 
preach, you must go your way till it is.” 

NO NEW REVELATIONS. 

The Holy Ghost does not reveal any thing 
fresh now. He brings old things to-our remem- 
brance. “He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have told you.” The canon of revelation is 
closed, there is no more to be added; God does 





not give a fresh revelation, but he rivets the old. 
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one. When it has been forgotten and laid in the 


dusty chamber of our memory, he fetches it out 
and cleans the picture, but does not paint a new 
one. There are no new doctrines, but the old 
ones are often revived. It is not, I say, by any 
new revelation that the Spirit comforts. He does 
so by telling us old things over again; he brings 
a fresh lamp to manifest the treasures hidden in 
Scripture; he unlocks the strong chests in which 
the truth has long lain, and he points to secret 
chambers filled with untold riches; but he coins 
no more, for enough is done. 
THE SINNER’S PORTRAIT. 

Once I, like Mazeppa, bound on the wild 
horse of my lust, bound hand and foot, incapa- 
ble of resistance, was galloping on, with hell’s 
wolves behind me, howling for my body and 
my soul as their just and lawful prey. There 
came a mighty hand which stopped that wild 
horse, cut my bonds, set me down, and brought 
me into liberty. 

THE SCIENCE OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 

The science of Christ crucified is the most ex- 
cellent of sciences; she is the wisdom of God. 
O, young man, build thy studio on Calvary! there 
raise thine observatory, and scan by faith the 
lofty things of nature. Take thee a hermit’s 
cell in the garden of Gethsemane, and lave thy 
brow with the waters of Siloa. Let the Bible be 
thy standard classic—thy last appeal in matters of 
contention. Let its light be thine illumination, 
and thou shalt become more wise than Plato, 
more truly learned than the seven sages of an- 
tiquity. 

EVANESCENT AS SHADOWS. 

The most stable things have been evanescent 
as shadows, and the bubbles of an hour speedily 
destroyed at God’s bidding. 

WORKS OF MAN. 

Man calls his works eternal—God calls them 
fleeting; man conceives that they are built of 
rocks—God says, “Nay, sand, or worse than 
that—they are air.” Man says he erects them 
for eternity—God blows but for a moment, and 
where are they? Like baseless fabrics of a vi- 
sion, they are passed and gone forever. 

TEARS AND SIGHS. 

Tears are the diamonds of heaven; signs are a 

part of the music of Jehovah’s throne. 
MEMORY CORRUPTED. 

Memory graspeth with an iron hand ill things, 
but the good she holdeth with feeble fingers. 
She suffereth the glorious timbers from the forest 
of Lebanon to swim down the stream of oblivion, 
but she stoppeth all the draff that floateth from 
the foul city of Sodom. 
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THE DESOLATED HOUSE—TWO VIEWS. 
BY HARRIET P. WASON. 


Far from the busy haunts of life, 
Through the dim forest and the pastures wild, 
I sought the moss-grown cottage. But its paths 
Were overspread with grass. Its garden walls 
Were broken down. Yet, ’midst the tangled weeds 
A few sweet-scented and once cherished flowers 
Still lingering stood, as if they fain would rear, 
In the lone waste, regretful epitaphs 
Above the burial-place of former joys. 
The trees were laden, as of old, with fruit. 
The fruit there were no hands to gather. Down 
The lilac walk I found the well; its curb 
Decayed, its bucket swinging in the wind. 
The brook still murmured on its way. And all 
The rocks and hills bore a familiar form; 
But they who met me once—all that had lived, 
And loved, and glowed with sentient life, had passed 
Away and only left their loved remembrances 
To hover o’er the solitude, where now 
The very sunlight seemed to fall subdued, 
And slowly steal away, as if to keep 
Those lonely haunts sacred alone to silence 
And to desolation. 
As I stood 
Beneath the tree that stretched its arms above 
The roof, the leaves in whispered voices talked 
Together. And the wind came sighing through 
The orchard boughs as soft and mournfully 
As when is touched a long-remembered strain 
Of music, in some sad, old song we used 
To hear in childhood. 
I turned the rusty padlock, 
And the broken threshold crossed. But all within 
Was ruin, dust, and gloom—a charnel-house 
Of memories. From room to room I passed; 
And, as I marked their many time-worn relics, 
I thought to pluck a leaf from the dried garland 
Of a mirror, but it crumbled at my touch, 
And, like the hands that twined it, vanished 
From my grasp. 
But when the evening shades grew deep; 
When, with the night winds, wailful thoughts grew 
still, 
There came another view—a vision, sweet 
And holy, which the soul alone hath eyes 
To look upon. Again that spirit household 
Ga‘hered near to greet my coming. Forms 
Familiar glided from the vacant chambers; 
Robes, that know no spot nor wrinkle, floated 
Through the hall, and in their midst I saw once 
more 
The bright, presiding star. The same fair brow— 
The yellow curls—the tender, love-lit eyes— 
The smile triumphant, resting on her lips. 
O that those lips would speak—would speak as 
when 
I almost worshiped her, and tell of Jesus, 
And of the New Jerusalem would breathe 
One song! But all in vain; she only gave 





One look—one joyous, recognizing look, 
And, in the o’ershadowing clouds of glory, 
Passed away. 

O ever-changing earth, 
Once more I mingle in thy varied scenes; 
And yet with careful step and reverent gaze; 
For in each buried pleasure see I now 
A germ immortal and a faint beginning | 
Of some future joy! | 


—- > 


GOING FORTH. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 





Down I gazed into the pleasant valley, 
Fresh and fragrant with the morning light, 
Every tree, and bud, and blossom smiling 
In the golden sunshine, warm and bright. 
Charming sight! 
Lovely morning! following stormy night. 


Green and glistening from refreshing showers, 
Every mossy bank and spreading tree; 
Laden rich with sweetly-scented flowers, 
Fruit trees waved their branches gracefully. 
Waving free, 
Bough and branch on every leafy tree. 
Beautiful and fair that lovely valley 
Stamped its image on my heart and eye; 
But the prospect filled me not with gladness, 
I, alas! was bidding it good-by. 
Heavy sigh 
Rolled the tear-drop from my burning eye. 





Nestling where the buds of spring were swelling 
Was a peaceful and beloved home; | 
There the friends I loved so well were dwelling— | 
From among them ’twas my fate to roam! 
Sweet, sweet home! 
But the dreaded parting hour had come. 


In the sunshine, near the open portal, 
Stood the father dear to see me go; 
Brave and strong I held the tears from starting— 
Why should careless strangers see them flow? 
O I know 
Strangers often smile at strangers’ woe. 





So I strove to strangle fear and sorrow, 
And to nerve my heart for coming strife; 
And I vowed I would not flinch or falter, } 
Tho’ through fire led on my path of life— 
Dare the strife, 
Dash ahead and force a way through life, 


From before the hardy, fearless spirit 
Mountain dangers sink and fade away; 
Boldly pressing thro’ the gloom of midnight 
Sooner we may hail the dawn of day. 
Stop nor stay! 
Face the danger—it will flee away. 


—_—_+— 





Dissensrons, like small streams, at first begun 
Scarce seen they rise, but gather as they run. 























SKETCH OF LORD BYRON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, A. M. 


T has been said that there are only two proper 

ways of treating the character of Lord Byron— 
the monody or the impeachment. I humbly 
suggest, on the contrary, that there is a third and 
a more excellent way, and that this lies in a style 
of criticism which shall combine the qualities of 
both, and express that sorrowful and admiring 
condemnation without which no Christian, at 
least, can approach any such great guilty corpse, 
any such mass of ruined mind, any such combi- 
nation of strength and weakness, wisdom and 
folly, as we find in the genius, character, and story 
of Lord Byron. 

His life has, I believe, never fully been related, 
nor ever fully can. It was from beginning to end 
a miserable and guilty mistake, a blunder as well 
as acrime. It is reported that the materials for 
his biography were first of all submitted to the 
late Dr. Mac Ginn, and that he, though by no 
means a squeamish man, refused to write it, 
shrinking back disgusted at the quantity of false- 
hood, treachery, heartlessness, malignity, and pol- 
lution which they revealed. The same materials 
were handed over to Mr. Moore, and from them 
he constructed an image of his hero, bearing, I 
suspect, as correct a resemblance to his character 
as the pictures and busts which abound do to his 
face—a biography in which his merits are bla- 
zoned, his virtues exaggerated, and his faults and 
falsehoods too often covered under a kindly vail 
of asterisks. That vail it were not difficult here 
and there to uplift, but the task were invidious, 
and the result rather monstrous than satisfactory. 

Like Mirabeau, Byron was the offspring of a 
fierce and ancient race, and, like him, inherited 
a stream of wild, dark blood, which had run 
down through generations of semi-maniacs, till in 
him it was connected with talents as wondrous as 
it was hot. He was an only son, and was proud 
of this, as he was of every other thing pertaining 
to himself, except his lame foot. He was fond 
of remarking, that mice and all sorts of common 
creatures are amazingly prolific, while the tiger 
of the night and the lion of the desert are sparing 
of their high-strung progeny. 

He was born at London on the 22d of January, 
1788. His father, unfortunately, was a rake, and 
his mother, still more unfortunately, was a fool. 
One of his school-fellows once said to her son: 
“Byron, your mother is a fool; and he answered 
gloomily, “I know it.” Full of pride and self- 
will, ignorant although possessed of a vigorous 


mind, subject to fits of rage which bordered on | 
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insanity, she might be said to mingle, like a dark 
tributary, with the rough torrent of his ancestral 
blood. Soon after birth he was removed to Ab- 
erdeen, where he continued till nine years of age. 
There, spoiled at home, between undue indul- 
gence and indiscreet correction on the part of his 
mother, he distinguished himself at school by his 
irregular diligence, and out of doors by his vehe- 
ment temper and passionate love of sport. 

When ten years of age he succeeded to the 
title of Lord Byron, and was shortly after trans- 
ferred to Harrow-on-the-hill. A change of scene 
and circumstances, so unforeseen and so rapid, 
would have been hazardous to any boy, but was 
doubly so to one of Byron’s ardent mind and 
previous habits. He indulged accordingly in 
every sort of extravagance—boated, fought, foot- 
balled, swam, and shot at marks, instead of learn- 
ing his tasks; formed fierce friendships and fiercer 
enmities; and gave altogether so little promise 
of his future eminence, that while Sir George 
Sinclair was generally dux, the author of “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage” was generally booby in his 
class. 

You all know the story of his first love; how 
he loved Mary Chaworth, as he seems to have 
loved no one else in all his life; how she refused 
him; and how he has immortalized the proud 
misery of his disappointment in the beautiful 
verses entitled “The Dream.” You are equally 
familiar, I presume, with the history of his first 
publication. This occurred after he had passed 
from an unprofitable sojourn in Cambridge Uni- 
versity to reside in Newstead Abbey, and was 
still under age. The title of the little book was 
“Hours of Idleness;” and really, considering the 
innumerable dissipations amid which it was com- 
posed, as well as the age of the writer, it is a 
very creditable production, and many of its verses 
would still be admitted into our weekly period- 
icals. As it was, the Edinburgh Review—then in 
its pride and power, whose praise was thought 
immortality, whose silence was oblivion, and 
whose scorn was instant perdition to a new book— 
pounced upon it and tried to tear it to pieces. Jt 
yielded to the talons, but its author did not. He 
was of sterner stuff than to be long moved by 
the attack of reviewers. He felt it, indeed, toa 
feverish degree; but the fever soon issued in per- 
spiration, the perspiration was poetry, and the 
over boiling man was relieved. The review, 
although written by a noble lord, whose genius 
and eccentricities are well known throughout the 
whole world, was really a very poor affair; and 
the poet always maintained that he could have 
written a much cleverer attack on himself. He 
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took his revenge in a keen satire, which proved 
at once the injustice of the critique and the ripen- 
ing genius of the bard. 

Then, newly of age, and yet already mortified 
in spirit and jaded in frame; having “quaffed his 
cup too quickly, and found the dregs were worm- 
wood;” an old young man—tejected by two mis- 
tresses, Love and Fame, and sick of a third— 
Pleasure, the melancholy, yet defiant Byron, set 
out on his travels in search of oblivion. Roman- 
tic were the regions he traversed—Portugal, with 
its orange groves; Spain, with its vast plains and 
aerial summits; Greece, with its sunny heaven 
and sudden storms, its isles of enchanted idle- 
ness, its bright seas, its plains, which are all po- 
ems, and its hills, every one of which seems a 
monument over the grave of freedom; its Mara- 
thon among the mountains, and its Thermopyle 
by the sea; and Albania, with its “wild men and 
wild usages,” its gloomy deserts, its dangerous 
defiles, and its “thunder hills of fear,” bending 
over Chimari—all these he saw and admired, and 
sung as he saw them, and recorded on the spot 
his admiration in burning words; and yet all 
these seem to have failed to touch his spirit with 
one true trembling of joy; they ministered en- 
thusiasm, but not peace; and even the forgetful- 
ness he sought forgot to come at his bidding, or 
to answer their spell. Alas! “how can your wan- 
derer escape from his own shadow!” And with 
Byron the shadow was the large shadow of an 
early evening; and like too many wanderers, he 
sought merely escape from it, and not escape out 
of it, into the arms of a supernatural Friend, of 
a living God, and a loving Father. 

Back he came, worn and weary, but still con- 
tinuing to thirst for some satisfaction from the 
world, which bitter experience must again con- 
vince him it had not in its power to bestow. He 
had jotted down, as I said, some of his impres- 
sions of the wonderful scenes he saw, in the 
Spenserian stanza. These jottings were written 
without thought of publication. ‘They were the 
mere effluence or exudation of his intellect or 
his tormented feelings, and were certain, there- 
fore, to be sincere. Hence sprung the first two 
cantos of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’’? which 
at once raised him to the summit of renown. 
“He awoke,” he said, “one morning, and found 
himself famous.” This was, perhaps, the great- 
est calamity he ever encountered. God, in the 
language of the Psalms, gave him what he 
sought, but sent leanness unto his soul. He be- 
came involved instantly in a round of dissipation, 
from which his better nature must have revolted, 
which shook the energies of his constitution, and 





materially impaired the force and freshness of his 
genius. 

Then came his marriage, with its mysterious 
history, and the howl of public ignominy which 
assailed him when his wife left him again alone. 
And, certainly, at this crisis, he displayed a vigor 
and determination of character which has seldom 
been paralleled. With his roof-tree shaken over 
his head; his affairs involved in the most dis- 
tressing confusion; his friends standing aloof; the 
ery of the press and the public up, like that of a 
wilderness of wolves, against him; with madness 
throbbing in his brain, and suicide knocking at 
his door—his pride and his fury upheld him, till, 
like a lion retreating, with face to his foes, he 
had put first the ocean, and then the Alps, be- 
tween him and England. 

Then came his war with the world, with its 
institutions, its fashions, its opinions, its creeds, 
with every thing except, alas! its sins; and for 
nearly eight years men stood wondering and 
panic-struck, as this human volcano threw out 
volume after volume of smoke, and flame, and 
lurid light upon the nations. It was, however, 
an unequal warfare—the war of the maniac, who 
sets his sword against that of the species; and its 
principal effect lay in indurating his own heart, 
degrading his own name, sapping his own consti- 
tution, polluting his own genius, and preparing 
himself as the easy victim of an early grave; for, 
parallel with the fierce and rapid series of the 
works which issued from his strong spirit—works 
surpassing far his former productions, alike in 
genius and in evil tendency, there ran a train of 
personal excesses, at which humanity must blush 
and Christianity weep. But we dare not say that 
eternal silence ought to wrap these in a vail of 
oblivion. This is not possible; and even if it 
were, it is not desirable. We can not forget the 
sins of transcendent genius if we would, and we 
ought not if we could. Why are such errors 
permitted by Providence, except that they may 
be remembered as warnings and beacons to all 
after time? and that they may teach with trum- 
pet tongue the lesson that gifts are not graces; 
that genius is but a fallible guide alike to its pos- 
sessor and to others; and that ‘the greater the 
power, the more flagrant and dangerous become 
its abuse and desecration. It is for this reason, 
and this reason alone, that we would have the 
fearful sins of a Byron “graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock forever.” 

This could not last long. His constitution had 
never been robust, and it now visibly tottered; 
his brain, too, had been overwrought, and showed 
symptoms of premature decay. He was haunted 
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by a constant dread of becoming mad. His tem- 
per was thoroughly corroded with the stream of 
bitterness which had long coursed through it; 
his heart was burnt out; his vanity was deeply 
mortified by his waning popularity; he felt, above 
all—most terrible feeling to him—his youth slip- 
ping away; and under all this he had no religious 
hope or belief to cheer and support him. What 
remained between him and that grave which he 
knew was not very far off?—he knew it, for he had 
said drearily, years before, in one of his letters, 
“T begin to have quite an old sort of feel.” 

There seemed but two alternatives—either that 
he should return to England, and, abandoning 
poetry for a season, resume his duties as a land- 
lord and senator, or that he should go to Greece. 
He resolved on the latter, as much, I suspect, 
from pride and despair, as inclination, It was 
the resolution of the poor ruined profligate, who, 
as a last resource, enlists in the army. “Better,” 
thought Byron, “die a soldier’s death, than per- 
ish of my own passions. In Greece I gathered 
the materials of my early glory, and in Greece I 
shall die.” You have seen the flame which has 
consumed a palace or a street ere it consents to 
sink into ashes, making, as it were, a last effort— 
lifting up its lurid tongue, collecting all its re- 
maining might into one brief, and passionate, and 
convulsive blaze; then, rising above itself, and 
glaring, as in triumph, for a moment over the 
ruin it has made, and then falling down in dark- 
ness. So Byron, who had arisen in splendor, and 
in splendor lived, must, he resolved, in yet more 
terrible glory die. 

Prodigious expectations were entertained by 
many at home of Byron’s Grecian expedition. 
He was to redeem himself. He was to save 
Greece, and then return from it like a morning 
star of freedom to the western world. He was 
less ganguine in his expectations: he left Italy 
for Greece with great reluctance. Shrinking, as 
he did, with horror from undertaking any journey 
on a Friday, it was yet, owing to circumstances 
which seem absolute fatality, on that luckless 
day that he set sail upon his “last pilgrimage.” 
Storms surrounded him on his passage—storms 
of another kind—the storms of the passions and 
dissensions of a barbarous people—waited for him 
on the shore; and amid a furious tempest blow- 
ing without, and the dimness of fever’s anguish 
within, this unhappy man, on the 9th of April, 
1824, crying out, “I shall go to sleep now,” sur- 
rendered his spirit into the hands of his Creator. 

He had said himself— 


“0, God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 


In any shape, in any mood; 
l’ve seen it rushing forth in blood— 
I’ve seen it, on the breaking ocean, 
Strive with a strange, convulsive motion 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin delirious with its dread. 
But these were horrors—this was woe!” 

Yes, woe is the proper feeling for standing at 
the bedside of a dying Byron. Blame, too, we 
will have immediately and strongly to express; 
but, as we seek to realize the actual scene at 
Missolonghi, grief is uppermost in our hearts, 
and our condemnation is for a season dried up in 
irrepressible tears. “For,” says Macaulay, “he 
was so young, so gifted, and had been so un- 
happy.” He was dying, too, in a strange land, 
among barbarians, with no wife to tend his couch, 
no daughter to wipe the death-sweat from his 
pale and noble brow, with hardly a countryman 
of his own to receive his last sigh, or to cover 
his burning eyes with the vail of death. 

Purpose was altogether wanting in his charac- 
ter; and this partly accounts for the wreck he 
became, and for the misery—a misery which was 
wonderful, passing the woe of man—which sat 
down upon his spirit. Many accounts have been 
given of his grief. Macaulay says he was a 
spoiled child; another cries— 

“The thought that he was greater than his kind 
Had struck, methinks, his eagle-spirit blind, 
By gazing at its own exceeding light.” 
But the plain prose and English of it lay in his 
union of intensity of power with the want of in- 
tensity of purpose. Life was not with him an 
earnest single-eyed effort, nor was it, nor could it 
be, a mere display. He could not help shining— 
he would not struggle; but was unable to find— 
as who can?—satisfaction in shining without 
struggle. And hence, ill at ease with himself, 
aimless, and hopeless, he turned to bay against 
society, man, and his Maker. And hence, amid 
all that he has sazyp to the world—and said so 
eloquently, and said so mournfully, and said 
amid such wide, and silent, and profound atten- 
tion—he has fold it little save his own sad story. ° 
In reference to the age, again, he stood in the 
most awkward and helpless condition. He was 
neither before it nor behind it, nor fully up to it. 
He sneered at its advancement, and yet lent 
money, and ultimately lost his life, in seeking to 
promote it. He spoke with uniform contempt of 
the masterpieces of modern English poetry, and 
as uniformly imitated them. He often ridiculed 
and reviled revealed religion, and yet read the 
Bible more faithfully than many professed be- 
lievers—became an almost Christian when he 
| heard of a lady having prayed for him—made 
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up in superstition what he wanted in faith—had, 
as we said, a devout horror at beginning his 
poems, undertaking his journeys, or paring his 
nails on a Friday; and had he lived, would prob- 


_ ably have ended like the “Giaour,” as “ Brother 


Byron,” with hair shirt, a jet-black rosary, shaven 
head, and iron-spiked girdle, in some Achaian or 
Armenian convent. He habitually trampled on, 
and seems sometimes to have really despised the 
opinion of the public, and yet in some points was 
so sensitive, that, according to Ebenezer Elliott, 
“he would have gone into hysterics had a tailor 
laughed at him.” And although, when the Edin- 
burgh Review sought to crush him like a worm, 
he rose from the heel a fiery-flying dragon, yet 
to the assaults of the meaner members of the 
ptess he was pervious all over, and allowed Lili- 
putian arrows, which were beneath his laughter, 
to rouse his rage. 

As misery was the secret sting of his inspira- 
tion, it became the invariable matter of all his 
song. In some of his poems you have misery 


contemplating; in others, misery weeping aloud; 





in others, misery revolving and reproducing the 
past; in others, misery bursting the confines of 
the world, as if in search of a wider hell than 
that in which it felt itself environed; in others, 
misery stopping to turn and rend its real or im- 
aginary foes; and in others, misery breaking out 
into hollow, hopeless, and heartless laughter— 
what a terrible thing is the laugh of the un- 
happy! But in all you have misery; and whether 
he returns the old thunder in a voice of kindred 
power and majesty, or sings an evening song with 
the grasshopper at his feet, smiles the smile of 
bitterness or sheds the tears of anger, his voice 
still speaks of desolation, mourning, and woe; 
the vocabulary of grief is unequal to the de- 
mands of his melancholy genius; and never, 
never more, till this scene of tears and sighs be 
ended, shall we meet with a more authentic and 
profound expounder of the wretchedness of man. 

But what are the general moral and spiritual 
characteristics of his works? Now here we grant 
that his poems do not contain, as some suppose, 
any systematic attempt either to sap morality, or 
to undermine faith. System, whether good or 
bad, did not belong to his nature. He was the 
creature of impulse and of whim. He was a 
grown and ill-conditioned child. At times he 
believed and trembled; at other times he broke 
out into wild and short-lived blasphemy or ri- 
baldry. Now he laughed at virtue, and anon 
painted the remorse of vice as few besides him 
have done. If he has written “Don Juan,” he 
has also written “ Parisina,” “The Giaour,’”’ and 





“Manfred.” Still, the general spirit of his writ- 
ings is not healthy. Evgp when he grieves for 
sinphis feeling is rather remorse than repentance; 
and when he exposes the hollowness of society, 
it is more in anger than in sorrow. He is not 
weaned from the world, but only wearied of it. 
He sits like Jonah under his withered gourd, and 
says, “I do well to be angry, even unto death;” 
but it is in mere spite and disappointment. His 
misanthropy is in part affected—it has not the 
depth, rancor, or terrible sincerity of Swift’s, nor 
is it chastened down by Christianity, like Foster’s, 
into a beautiful moonlight melancholy. It has 
been well compared to the spleen of the school- 
boy, who has got a plain cake instead of a plum 
one. His attitude to Christianity is, I have said, 
extremely uncertain. He is willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike. It is rather doubt than 
disbelief he entertains to it, and rather a personal 
grudge than either. He wished it untrue, but 
could not wholly persuade himself that it was. 
“Calling on him one day,” says Captain Med- 
wyn, “we found him dull, silent, and somber. 
At length he said, ‘Here is a little book some- 
body has sent me, about Christianity, which has 
made me very uncomfortable—the reasoning 
seems very strong, the proofs are very stagger- 
ing.” And yet his works abound in expressions 
of a most pernicious description—blood-red stones 
of blasphemy, which some of our youth have 
culled and wreathed into a necklace of ruin 
around themselves; insults to our faith, the more 
intolerable that his own was totally unsettled, 
and that thus he had no right to speak, far less 
to rave upon the subject. “Cain,” his finest 
poem, is the only one in which there is any ap- 
proach to a systematic onset on religion. The 
object of that poem is not, as it ought to have 
been, to show the madness of all selfish struggle 
with the laws of the universe, but to intimate 
the poet’s belief that these laws are cruel and 
unjust. Milton wrote his great poem to justify 
the ways of God to man. Byron’s aim seems to 
be to justify the ways of man to God. The 
pleading is powerful, but hopeless. It is the 
wave on the ridge of the cataract, praying not to 
be carried on, and hurried over. Equally vain 
is it to resist those austere and awful laws by 
which moments of sin expand into centuries of 
punishment. Yet this was Byron’s own life-long 
struggle, and which, like those who “fight their 
battles o’er again” in sleep, he_renewed again 
and again in every dream of his imagination. 
The effect of Byron’s poetry has undoubtedly 
been great, and as undoubtedly been very de- 
structive. Besides the number of its individual 
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victims, it has circulated a general infection 
through the public migsd, and contributed to that 
fearful dissolution of thought and morals which 
characterizes our age. It has effected, in a minor 
degree in this country, what the literature of des- 
peration has done in France. It is answerable 
not only for an immense quantity of bad poetry 
cast in its model—and this is no little evil, as 
readers and critics can testify—but for a vast 
amount of loose, floating immorality of thought, 
feeling, and conduct. It has promoted the notion 
that genius and vice are cognate—as though 
garbage were angel’s food: a notion essentially 
atheistic—that if pushed to its consequences, 
would unsettle the foundations of the throne of 
God, blight the prospects of humanity, destroy 
either our horror at vice or our reverence for gen- 
ius—but which a thousand facts, as well as cer- 
tain broad principles, demonstrate to be a lie. 

The future destiny of his writings seems not 
very problematical. Even already there are cer- 
tain indications that the power and popularity of 
Byron’s poems are waning. Much of their inter- 
est was derived from his singular character and 
personal history. The romantic tissue of his 
story; the glorious backgrounds he chose for his 
tragic attitudes—Switzerland and Italy; his 
beauty, his very lameness; the odd yet unludi- 
crous combinations he formed of Vulcan and 
Apollo, of Hercules Furens and a Satyr, of favor- 
ite and football of destiny; the cloak of mystery 
which he now carefully threw over, and now 
pettishly dropped from his character; the diffi- 
culty of either thoroughly hating, or loving, or 
laughing at him; the unique and many-sided 
puzzle he thus made, had the effect of maddening 
the public and of mystifying his critics. This 
now is over. That strange life is lived; that 
knot, too hard and twisted for man, is away else- 
where to be solved. That heart, so differently 
reported of by different operators, has undergone 
the stern analysis of death. 

His works have emerged from that fluctuating 
and lurid shadow of himself, which seemed to 
haunt and guard them, and have been subjected 
to free and fearless criticism. ~The result is, that 
the young taste of the age has turned from the 
fierce and unhealthy potion of Byron’s poetic 
cup to the sweeter and deeper draughts which 
the genius of Wordsworth and Coleridge sup- 
plies. The Satanic school is extinct; or, if it 
exists, it is only in the coarse imitations of certain 
writers, who imagine that to spice poetry with 
infidelity will make it sell; and who snatch a 
ptecarious and morbid inspiration from unhal- 
lowéd themes—from the experiences of crime 





and infamy in the present, or from the records 
of suicide and libertinism in the past. These 
are the ragged and departing skirts of that By- 
ronic storm which passed over our literature, and 
they tell that its thunders are dead, its lightnings 
cold, its red rain exhausted; and that, with all 
its beams unshorn, the old sun of song, the song 
of the wise and ancient masters, the Spensers, 
the Miltons, and the Cowpers, whose genius was 
hallowed to God, and baptized with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire, is again about to shine forth 
upon the world. 


ee 
AUNT ABBY’S PILLOW-CASE OF OLD LETTERS. 
BY HARRIET N. BABB. 

\ HEN I was young, dear reader, I had a 

maiden aunt who bore the euphonic name of 
Abby. It was a common remark among the 
elder members of the family that she had re- 
mained single because she had never been asked 
to become a wife. How correct they were in that 
supposition my story will show. No one could 
recall any love affair in which, even in her 
younger days, she had been involved; but this 
exemption from woman’s ordinary destiny did 
not seem to have affected either her health or 
spirits. Though the eldest of a numerous fam- 
ily, and over fifty at the time of which I speak, 
her smooth brow, clear eye, and bright smile 
were still beautiful; while her step was lighter 
than that of many of her nieces who were just 
reveling in the joyous age of “sweet sixteen.” 

Always hard at work for some one; always 
kind, especially to the children, we had a perfect 
treasure in our Aunt Abby. When the different 
branches of the family were assembled, we 
younger ones used often to wonder among our- 
selves why our Aunt Abby had never married, 
when all her sisters had done so; and in our 
ignorance of what constituted the happiness of 
woman, we fancied her lot had been less fortu- 
nate than theirs. I remember that on one of 
these occasions my father—having overheard 
us—made this remark: “ Your aunt is one of the 
very small class of ‘women in the world who can 
say truly that they have never been in love 
themselves, and never have excited that passion 
in others.” 

This seemed to us a very sad thing, and as we 
glanced at her, with feelings of profound sympa- 
thy, our young sister Ella exclaimed, “Are you 
very sure, papa, that auntie never had any 
lovers?” 

“Yes, I did once think that Judge B.—now 
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your aunt Mary’s husband—was seeking her, 
but circumstances showed that he was only 
attentive to the elder sister for the sake of the 
younger.” 

“ Perhaps he found her too cold-hearted,” sug- 
gested one. 

“O, she was ever the most affectionate of sis- 
ters, and as a daughter did more than all of us 
put together for our parents! As you see, she 
has plenty of affection to bestow on all classes of 
the community, lovers only excepted.” 

“Perhaps Judge B. did want her, papa, and 
could not get her.” 

“You silly puss! ‘could not get’ were words 
unknown to him, with his handsome person and 
fortune.” 

“Well, it’s very strange that Aunt Abby never 
had any lovers!” exclaimed several of us. 

“T don’t believe that she never had any! Broth- 
ers and sisters don’t always know about such 
things,” said Ella with a toss of her pretty head, 
“and I won’t believe what they say till it is con- 
firmed by Aunt Abby’s own lips.” 

But there was no such thing as getting either 
denial or confirmation from her. All our at- 
tempts to draw her to “the confessional” were 
met with good temper, but answered in a play- 
fully evasive way, that only confirmed our wise 
little Ella in her opinion that Aunt Abby could 
tell of love stories if she chose, but that, having 
said “no” to all her suitors, a high principle of 
honor restrained her from speaking of them. 

The most old-maidish thing that we could dis- 
cover in our maiden auntie—and young girls are 
ever on the alert to detect liarities in single 
women—was the care with which she guarded 
her old letters. Her thread laces, collars, gloves, 
and jewelry were never placed under lock and 
key; while her money was tossed into her work- 
box, card basket, or even an empty vase; but not 
so her letters. No miser ever guarded his gold 
with more jealous care than she did those me- 
mentoes of the past. No eye saw them save 
her own; no other hand touched them; such a 
quantity of them as she had, too! Where do 
you think she concealed them? A green velvet 
bag had once been their receptacle, it was said, 
but their number having accumulated beyond its 
limjts, a linen pillow-case received them. This 
being tied securely at the top with a ribbon, 
which would have been called white satin in the 
days when our aunt might have dreamed of 
bridals, but which was far from white now, was 
deposited in a huge oaken chest, an heirloom in 
the family, which had stcod in our old garret for 
years, and will stand there, because too heavy to 





be removed. As children we used to wonder, by 
the hour, how it had begn brought there, and 
sfilignlated gravely on the probability of its hay- 
ing beer built on the spot, till told that it traveled 
some thousand miles with the wedding-clothes 
of our great grandmother in it. How we used 
to long to open that chest, which to us contained 
more curiosities than Noah’s ark! but no one had 
the key except Aunt Abby. Being the eldest 
daughter, that chest belonged to her, and was 
duly prized. As a great treat she would occa- 
sionally open one part of it and display to our 
wondering eyes relics of the. rich brocade dresses 
and sharp-pointed shoes of our ancestresses; but 
the inner compartment of the chest—that con- 
taining her own pillow-case of old letters—we 
could never prevail upon her to open. “No one 
should ever see them,” she said, “and she had 
left in her will the request that should she die 
without burning them, the relative who cherished 
her memory most would, without looking into 
them, commit them to the flames.” 

Our little Ella soon began to conceive the bold 
design of possessing herself of the key and ex- 
ploring, by stealth, those long-cherished letters, 
Woman-like she sought a confident, and having 
pledged me to secrecy, unfolded her scheme to 
me. I was less sanguine than she as to the suc- 
cess of it; but the result proved that she was 
justified in “ hoping all things.” 

One morning we went to Aunt Abby’s room to 
help her dress, for she and all the elder members 
of the family had engaged to dine with some 
friends in the country. “Dear auntie,” Ella ex- 
claimed, after being sure that the handkerchief, 
gloves, crotchet-work, and, above all, the key of 
the chest, had been deposited in the pocket of 
the dress she intended to wear, “don’t go in 
that old black silk, You know those people will 
be there from New York, and that fascinating 
Captain R., and I want you to look well for my 
sake; so you will wear your queen’s gray, there’s 
a dear auntie,” and she put her arms around her 
and pleaded so affectionately that Aunt Abby 
could not resist it, though she did say, “ Why, it 
will make me the trouble of moving all the 
things from my pocket.” 

“O no, aunt, I’ll do that for you,” said Ella; 
and she did move all except the precious key, 
which she slyly transferred to her own. 

“Are you sure you have taken every thing 
out?” asked Aunt Abby as she hurried on her 
dress, for the carriage was waiting at fe door. 

“Quite sure, dear auntie mine,” she answered, 
giving me an exultant look. 

The carriage door had scarcely closed o 
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folds of Aunt Abby’s queen’s gray dress when 
Ella drew me off to,the garret. Locking the 
door on the inside, to be secure against integgiiip- 
tion, she ran to the chest, ard seizing the pillow- 
case poured out the letters on the floor, and seat- 
ing herself beside them laughingly invited me to 
do the same. O how yellow their once snowy 
paper had become! While I was turning over 
two or three odd-looking ones and wondering 
which I had better read first, Ella exclaimed with 
a cry of joy, “Just listen, Em! You remember 
what papa said about once fancying Judge B. 
wanted Aunt Abby, but that now he knew it was 
all a mistake? See how wise our elders are!” 
and she read in a clear voice, “ Abby, farewell! 
I leave you because you command me to do so; 
and though you have forbidden it, I must say 
once more that I love you as I never before loved 
woman, and as I can love no other. You give 
me no hope of ever being able to return my 
affection, and say I must overcome it. Alas! it 
will ‘overcome’ me and drive me mad! You 
add that you ‘will give me a sister’s love;’ but O 
how cold that seems in comparison with what I 
feel for you! Had any one less pure, less kind 
than yourself said that, I should pronounce it 
heartless mockery. But I know you are not 
heartless, and that you would not mock at any 
human suffering, for a kinder heart than yours 
never beat in woman’s bosom. That it can not 
throb with affection for me will be to me a matter 
of life-long regret. 
“Your devoted, but unhappy, 

“ Just think of that!’ she exclaimed. 
I right?” 

“ How nobly she has kept his secret!” I said. 

On the back of the letter was written, in Aunt 
Abby’s hand, “ He will overcome it, and in: time 
desire nothing more than a sister’s love from me.” 

“What a true prophetess! But I do wonder 
why she would not have him?’ 

“Perhaps we can find out from some of these 
papers,” and we turned over letter after letter, 
some of them from lovers, and others from young 
lady friends, till we came to what we prized 
more than all else, Aunt Abby’s journal. How 
eagerly did we bend over that manuscript, every 

ge of which was replete with interest! One 
of the passages ran thus: “My own family, those 
who know me best, say that-I have never loved, 
and never have awakened that passion in others. 
How little do our own kindred know what passes 
in oyr hearts! I would not willingly deceive 
those so dear to me, but a high-minded woman 
will ever lock within her own heart secrets in 
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was scarce seventeen when Charles Manvers told 
me that he loved me as he did his own life, and 
my heart whispered that he was even dearer than 
life to me. The passion I entertained for him 
was not merely love; it was idolatry! When I 
kneeled in prayer his face came between me and 
Jehovah; when I opened God’s book I saw his 
lineaments instead of the words of truth engraven 
on each page; and when I sought to worship in 
the holy sanctuary,.the music of his dear voice 
was ever ringing in my ears, so that I could not 
hear that of the preacher. F 

“Before it was known that we had plighted 
our troth, Charles’s father sustained heavy losses 
in trade, and died suddenly of the disappoint- 
ment. It now became necessary for Charles to 
hasten to the West Indies to secure a portion of 
their once handsome fortune for his widowed 
mother and helpless sisters. Years might elapse 
before he could return. He implored me to be- 
come his bride and accompany him. While my 
heart swelled with anguish at the thought of 
losing him, and I longed to say, in the language 
of Ruth, ‘Where thou goest, I will go,” I looked 
at my invalid mother with her large family; I 
recollected how much she depended upon me, 
and I felt that it would never do for her eldest 
to forsake her thus suddenly. I recalled a re- 
mark I had overheard her make that very morn- 
ing, that ‘she did not think she could live a 
month under her accumulated cares if she had 
not me to relieve her,’ and this decided me. 
Charles could live wit.out me, but I fancied my 
mother could not;.and would God smile upon a 
union which would be the means of shortening 
her existence? With the conviction that it was 
my first duty to‘lighten her cares, and so prolong 
her life as far ‘as possible, I bade Charles farewell. 
No one was to know of our engagement till his 
return, and then we were to be married at once. 
All my sorrow at parting had to be smothéred in 
my own bursting heart. No one must suspect 
that I wept. I made myself very busy in the 
family, but O how wearily the days and nights 
dragged on! At first Charles held out the hope 
of returning in one year, but business affairs were 
complicated, and at length he found that he must 
remain there altogether if his mother was to re- 
ceive an income sufficient to enable her to enjoy 
her accustomed comforts. Diligently did he 
labor for six years, none, save me, dreaming of 
the extent of his self-sacrifice, and then came 
the glad news that he had secured a comfortable 
settlement for his mother, and was now coming 
home. ‘I come to claim you as my own,’ he 
‘and may we never part again! 


My heart & 
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beat high with hope till I passed a mirror. He 
had -left me in my early bloom, I was now faded 
and care-worn; constant anxiety during the day 
respecting the family, together with night-watch- 
ings beside a sick mother’s couch, had wrought a 
change. But ‘would he notice it? would it 
trouble him? I asked myself. I knew he would 
not love me less, and ‘so was comforted; ‘but I 
might have spared the questioning, for he never 
saw the change. A grave in the mighty deep re- 
ceived his precious form, and I was in heart a 
widow! But my anguish must all be borne alone. 
None had suspected that I was attached to him, 
and I would not have my mother risk the shock 
of knowing it now. 

“T have seen women shedding the tears of 
early widowhood upon a mother’s bosom, or in 
the arms of a father or brother, and have thought 
‘what happiness to be permitted thus to weep! 
How the consciousness of sympathy must lighten 
their load of anguish!’ My tears, from being re- 
strained, burned into my heart like fire; they 
were only permitted to fall during the. hours of 
darkness, and none, save God and pitying angels, 
beheld them. 

“My mother died—how I envied her that un- 
broken sleep! The sisters nearest me in age mar- 
ried one after another, and I was left with the 
care of the younger children and our father, who 
was past becoming a child for the second time. 
No one seemed ever to have thought of the pos- 
sibility of my marrying and leaving my early 
home. ‘They could not do without me there,’ 
was the oft-repeated remark, and thus ended the 
matter with them. 

“Jt is said that woman can never really love but 
once, Am I more inconstant than other women? 
At seventeen I had loved Charles,Manvers with 
all the intensity and fervor of that imaginative 
age; at twenty-nine, after six years of widow- 
hood, I,found myself loving Judge B. with the 
more quiet emotion proper to that age. His pres- 
ence warmed and cheered me, like sunshine on a 
winter’s day. I became younger, more hopeful 
in his genial society, and when he made me an 
offer of his hand and heart I should have expe- 
rienced a calm happiness, such as I had never 
felt before, had I not known that my acceptance 
would seal the woe of another. Only the night 
before my young sister Mary Had bhushingly con- 
fided to me her most precious secret that she 
liked Judge B. better than any gentleman she 
had ever seen, and at her expression ‘like’ the 


eloquent blood suffused her beautiful face and | 


neck. I felt that with his expetience and his 
gentle, patient heart, he would be the safest guide 


for one so young, so impulsive, and, withal, so 
attractive as my sister was. I had become ac- 
customed to battling alone with the storms of 
life, but she was one of those who need a strong 
arm to lean upon during the journey, and should 
I stand between her and this protector? My 
mother’s words came to mind, ‘As you watch 
over the happiness of your young sisters, so will 
I be a ministefing spirit to you for good;’ and I 
felt that, rather than darken her life, or bring 
upon her youth the blight that had withered 
mine, I would gladly bear this additional sorrow. 
When I sent B. a decided refusal, he thought me 
cold and incapable of returning his affection, and 
I felt that it was better that he whose good opin- 
ion I prized so highly should thus wrong me 
than that he should know all. Early accustomed 
to great self-control I so guarded my every word 
and look that none guessed the truth; and with 
woman’s pride I could rejoice, even amid my 
anguish, in the feeling that my secret was safe. 

“But I must not dwell upon that period. He 
who by a word stilled the raging of the storm 
and the noise of the tempest, has long since said 
to my spirit, ‘Peace, be still! 

“T have still my pleasant things in life. My 
brothers and sisters all love me; they are grateful 
for my early care of them, and when I see them, 
with their blooming families around them, I re- 
joice in their happiness. B. has learned to love 
me as a sister, and when Mary declares I have 
been sister, mother, and every thing to her, I feel 
glad that she does not know the sacrifice I made 
to secure her happiness. 

“Since my father’s death the pressure of care 
and anxiety has been removed from my mind, 
and in the society of my nieces and nephews my 
heart grows young again.” 

Here Ella and I both started up and looked 
around, for all at once it had become too dark to 
read. What could it mean? 

We found that the sun had gone down, and 
that we had spent that long summer day in the 
garret—dinner, our usual ride, and every thing 
else forgotten for Aunt Abby’s old letters. 

“They will soon be home!” was our frightened 
exclamation as we hurried the papers into the 
bag and placed them as we had found them. 
How guilty we felt as we stole noiselessly down 
stairs! And we were guilty, for we had appro- 
priated something to which we had no right, the 
secrets of our aunt, which were more precious to 
her than gold. 

Every act of kindness we afterward received 
| from her only rendered us more basely ungrate- 
| ful in our own eyes, and often did we long to 
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confess to her what we had done. Never till her 
last sickness did we find courage to do so, and 
then earthly things had become of such small 
account in her eyes that she readily pardoned us, 
and even gave us the privilege of retaining her 
journal if we chose to do so, though the letters 
were still to be burned. 

Without this permission no one else should 
ever have been the wiser for our having penetra- 
ted our Aunt Abby’s secrets. 

——— 
WHERE THE TRUE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IS 
FOUND. 

T is just in this one thought, feeling, and prac- 

tice of spiritual prayer, that the true unity of 
the Church of God is to be found. Let men 
debate—reason can never be at one. Let men 
think and acquire learning; every addition to 
their stock of knowledge, every new angle of 
thought, every fresh point of vision, will create 
new chances of division betwixt them and their 
neighbor; and the result will be, that the action 
of nature’s laws makes it evident God never in- 
tended that there shauld be a unity founded 
simply on the operations of the mind. 

There is, however, a deeper unity, which is 
founded in the basis of the conscience and of the 
heart; and it is here, and only here, that Chris- 
tians do not find themselves most thoroughly at 
one. I have been struck with it as a matter of 
fact, when looking on upon the operations of na- 
ture and grace combined in the hearts and minds 
of those to whom I have had access, that so long 
as men have argued, though in the most Chris- 
tian spirit, there has been no approximation; but 
as soon as they have fallen upon their knees, all 
points of difference seem to dissolve away. That 
is the unity that God always gives. For, find 
me a man who prays, in the spiritual and ~indi- 
vidual sense of the word, and all his errors, all 
his mistakes, as I take them, scem to be as noth- 
ing, and are swallowed up in that deeper tide of 
melody that runs through the utterance of the 
heart, when that heart pleads with God and 
pours itself out before the great Unseen. 0, this 
is the energy and bliss of prayer, this oneness in 
the outgoing of the soul, when all unite to call 
him Father, and catch the light of his counte- 
nance as it falls upon them, and feel that they 
are almost in heaven, bathed in its spirit, lifted 
up with its elevation, gladdened with its joy, and 
sanctified by its power! Have you never felt it? 
Is it not a matter of experience? Is it all a 
dream? Is it not among the most settled con- 
victions of your mind, because it has been the 








experience of your life? I know you will an- 
swer, Yes. This is your feeling, this is your 
conviction. It extends not merely to an assem- 
bly; it extends through the wide world. Meect- 
ing brethren of that spirit, and in that act of de- 
votion, at the Cape, in India, in the islands of the 
south, amid the snows of Greenland, every-where, 
however diversified may be their garb, their 
speech, laws, manners—the oneness of heart over- 
powers every thing, makes you forget all differ- 
ences, and look upon them as unworthy of your 
concern. 

It goes further—that same spirit stretches forth 
and takes hold upon all the faithful, in every 
country and age. A praying man can offer sacri- 
fice with Abel, commune with Enoch, be a 
“preacher of righteousness” with Noah, go on 
pilgrimage with Abraham, repeat the penitential 
psalm with David, sing of the “Child born,” and 
“the Son given” with Isaiah, weep with Jere- 
miah over the ruins of Jerusalem, sit down with 
Peter, James, and John at the blessed commun- 
ion, and enter with Paul into the ecstasies of his 
exclamation, “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
This mysterious outgoing of the heart reaches 
all by its influence, lays ali under tribute by its 
magic spell, and finds the sublime and full reality 
of that oneness of the Christian Church, which 
shall be seen in its last manifestations in heaven, 
and which is at once the solace and glory of our 
pilgrimage here.—Rev. J. Aldis. 


---— > — 


THE GREAT HEREAFTER. 


HIS glorious vision, this hope.and everlasting 

surety of the future, how shallow were life 
without it, and how deep beyond all fathoming 
with it! The threads that broke in the loom 
here, shall be taken up there. The veins of gold 
that penetrate this mighty mountain of Time 
and Earth, shall then have forsaken the rock and 
dirt, and shine in a sevenfold purity. All those 
wrongly estranged, and separated, and all who 
with great hearts, seeking good for men, do yet 
fall out, and contend, and all they. who bear about 
hearts of honest purpose, longing to leve and to 
do, but hindered and baulked, and made to carry 
hidden fire in their souls, that warms no one, but 
only burns the éénser; and all they who are 
united for mutual discomfort, and all who are 
separated that should have walked together, and 
all that inwardly or outwardly live in a dream’ 
all their days, longing for, the dawn and the 
waking—to all such how glorious is the dawn of 
the resurrection! 
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EMBLEM LITERATURE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

“ PICTURE-WRITING,” as used in the early 

stages of written language, suggested a spe- 
cies of representation appropriately called “Em- 
blems.” These are pictures designed to convey 
some important truth or suggest some practical 
lesson. Addressed as they are to the eye, the 
impression becomes all-powerful as well as last- 
ing. This will account for their immense popu- 
larity. Like Esop’s fables, they touch the fancy, 
kindle the imagination, and thus make way to 
the understanding. Sometimes they make a 
gentle demand on the observer's ingenuity; and 
often an accompanying proverb, or epigram, or 
narration, or poetical ditty, conveys, with addi- 
tional definiteness and force, the lesson which the 
emblem was designed to teach. In fact, the 
author generally comes to the help of the artist, 
and expounds the engraver’s riddle. 

In the early literature, designed for the laity 
of the Papal Church, emblems have always con- 
stituted a predominant element. A collection 
made by Alciati, a learned lawyer, and published 
at Padua in 1550, is said to have been translated 
into almost every language of Europe. In the 
following century, those of Benedict Haeften, a 
monk at Utrecht, became as celebrated as ever 
the fables of Esop were. The oldest English 
collection is probably that by Geoffrey Whitney in 
1586. But to the emblems of Francis Quarles, 
first published in 1777, must be assigned the first 
place in compositions of this kind. He appro- 
priated the pictures of Hermann Hugo, the 
Jesuit, and adapted to them his own quaint and 
expressive verses, 

Some pictures tell their own tale; ‘for instance, 
one represents two stalwart mastifis worrying 
each other, while a lean, hungry cur is running 
off with the bone. The moralizer will, in the 
mastiffs, sse two litigating neighbors, and in the 
dog which carries off the prize, the lawyer that 
managed the case. 

In another picture a spider is catching a fly, a 
lizard is about to spring at the spider, a stork is 
preparing to gobble the lizard, a serpent is ready 
to sting the stork, and a man looking upon the 
scene and ready to kill the.serpent. No one 
would fail to learn an impressive lesson from the 
emblem—though to all it might not suggest the 
same lesson. The designer has quoted Eccles. 
v, 8, in connection with it: “If thou seest the 
oppression of the por, and violent perverting. of 
judgment and justice in a province, marvel not 


- the matter; for H€ that is higher than the 
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highest regardeth, and there be higher than 
they.” 

In Quarles’s Emblems we have a picture rep- 
resenting the angel of God holding a balance in 
his right hand. At one end is a human figure 
with serious countenance blowing a bubble, which 
rests in the scale. In the other scale, worldly 
love, in the form of a Cupid, having put the 
globe, without effect, is striving to add other 
weights. But still the bubble outweighs them all. 
No one could mistake the lesson taught. Un- 
derneath is inscribed, “To be laid in the balance 
is altogether lighter than vanity.” From the \ 
quaint illustrative poem we take an extract: 

“Put in another weight: ’tis yet too light: 
And yet, fond Cupid, put another in; 
And yet another; still there’s under weight: 
Put in another hundred: put again; 
Add world to world; then heap a thousand more 
To that; then, to renew thy wasted store, 
Take up more worlds on trust, to draw thy balance low’r. 


Put in the flesh, with all her loads of pleasure; 
Put in Mammon’s endless inventory, 
Put in the pond’rous acts of mighty Cesar; 
Put in the greater weight of Sweden’s glory. 
Add Scipio’s gauntlet; put in Plato’s gown: 
Put Circe’s charms, put in the triple crown, 
Thy balance will not draw; thy balance will not down. 


Lord! what a world is this, which day and night 
Men seek with so much toil, with so much trouble? 
Which, weigh’d in equal scales, is found so light, 
So poorly overbalanc’d’with a bubble! 
Good God! that frantic mortals should destroy 
Their higher hopes, and place their idle joy 


"? 


Upon such airy trash, upon so light a toy! 


In the “Choice of Emblems,” by Whitney, 
there is an engraving which represents two men, 
facing one another, with three eyes lying on the 
ground between them. It would need dipus 
to explain it; but says old Geoffrey— 


“The gods agreed two men their wish should have, 
And did decree who first demand did make 
Should have his wish, and he that last did crave 
The other’s gift should double to his take. 

The covetous wretch and the envious man— 
These were the two that of this case did scan. 
They long did strive who should the first demand. 
The covetous man refused, because his mate 
Should have his gift then doubled out of hand: 
The thought whereof upon his heart did grate. 
Wherefore the gods did plague him for his sin, 
And did command the envious man begin. 
Who did not crave what Midas chief did choose, 
Because his friend thereof the fruit should find: 
But only wish’d that he one eye might lose, 
Unto the end to have the other blind: 
Which being said, he did his wish obtain, 
So but one eye was left unto the twain. 
See here how vile these caitives do appear 
To God and man: but chiefly—as we see— 
The covetous man, who hurteth far and near. 
Mere spiteful men their own tormentors be. 
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But both be bad, and he that is the best 
God keep him thence where honest men do rest.” 


In another picture we have a house, from an 
upper window of which a monkey is scattering 
handfuls of money into the street: an emblem 
of the ways in which fashionable wives and fop- 
pish heirs squander the miser’s fortune: 


“ An usurer who made his god his gold, 

Within his house a peevish ape retain’d: 

A servant fit for such a miser old, 

Of whom both mocks and apish mows he gain’d. 
Thus every day he made his master sport, 
And to his clog was chained in the court. 

At length it happ’d, while greedy grandsire din’d, 

The ape got loose, and found a window ope, 

Wherein he leap’d, and all about did find 

The god wherein the miser put his hope; 
Which soon he broach’d, and forth with speed did fling, 
And did delight on stones to hear it ring. 

The sight right well the passers-by did please, 

Who did rejoice to find these golden crumbs, 

That all their life their poverty did ease. 

Of goods ill got, lo! here the fruit that comee. 
Look hereupon, you that have Midas’s mint, 
And be possessed with hearts as hard as flint.” 


In one place Quarles represents a child seeking 
honey from a hive of wasps. The hive is upset, 
the hand of the child thrust into it, while his 
countenance fairly beams in anticipation of the 
honey. Just then the infuriated wasps issue 
forth in a stream and cover the hand and face of 
the child. What a lesson to those who blindly 
and recklessly seek after worldly and sensual 
pleasures! “The end of that mirth is heavi- 
ness.” Then follows the quaint poetic elabora- 
tion of the artist’s idea: 


* Alas! fond child, 
How are thy thoughts beguil’d 
To hope for honey from a nest of wasps? 
Thou may’st as well 
Go seek for ease in hell, 
Or sprightly nectar from the mouths of asps. 


The world’s a hive, 
From whence thou canst derive 
No good, but what thy soul’s vexation brings: 
But case thou meet 
Some petty-petty-sweet, 
Each drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 


Why dost thou make 
These murm’ring troops forsake 
The safe protection of their waxen homes? 
Their hive contains 
No sweet that’s worth thy pains; 
There’s nothing here, alas! but empty combs. 


For trash and toys, 
And grief-engend’ring joys, 
What torment seems too sharp for flesh and blood ; 
What bitter pills, 
Compos’d of real ifs, 
Men swallow down to purchase one false good! 





The dainties here 
Are least what they appear; 
Though sweet in hopes, yet in fruition sour: 
The fruit that’s yellow, 
Is found not always mellow; 
The fairest tulip’s not the sweetest flow’r. 


Fond youth, give o’er, 
And vex thy soul no more 
In seeking what were better far unfound 
Alas! thy gains 
Are only present pains 
To gather scorpions for a future wound. 


What’s earth? or in it, 
That longer than a minute 
Can lend a free delight that can endure? 
O who would droil, 
Or delve in such a soil, 
Where gain’s uncertain, and the pain is sure?” 


In another picture a man is represented strain- 
ing his arms to reach beyond their capacity, so 
as to grasp the globe, which is far too great to be 
encircled by them. In the rear are seen the 
symbols of archery, of agriculture, and of com- 
merce. It would not be difficult to read the les- 
son intended without a word of explanation. 
But the picture is accompanied with the apposite 
Scripture: “There is no end of all his labor; 
neither is his eyes satisfied with riches.’ The 
accompanying poem is so expressive that we 
must quote it entire: 


“O how our widen’d arms can overstretch 
Their own dimensions! How our hands can reach 
Beyond their distance! How our yielding breast 
Can shrink to be more full and fu!l possest , 
Of this inferior orb! How earth refin’d 
Can cling to sordid earth! How kind to kind! 
We gape, we grasp, we gripe, add store to store; 
Enough requires too much; too much craves more 
We charge our souls so sore beyond their stint, 
That we recoil or burst: the busy mint 
Of our laborious thoughts is ever going, 
And coining new desires; desires not knowing 
Where next to pitch; but, like the boundless ocean, 
Gain, and gain ground, and grow more strong by motion. 
The pale-fac’d lady of the black-ey’d night 
First tips her horned brows with easy light, 
Whose curious train of spangled nymphs attire 
Her next night’s glory with increasing fire; 
Each ev’ning adds more luster, and adorns 
The growing beauty of her grasping horns: 
She sucks and draws her brother’s golden store, 
Until her glutted orb can suck no more; 
E’en so the vulture of insatiate minds 
Still wants, and wanting seeks, and seeking finds 
New fuel to increase her rav’nous fire. 
The grave is sooner cloy’d than men’s desire: 
We cross the seas, and midst her waves we burn, 
Transporting lives, perchance, that ne’er return; 
We seek, we ransack to the utmost sands 
Of native kingdoms, and of foreign lands; 
We travel sea and soil, we pry, we prowl, 
We progress, and we prog frém pole to pole; 
We spend our midday sweat, our midnight oil, 
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We tire the night in thought, the day in toil: 
To compass earth, and with her empty store 
To fill our arms, and grasp one handful more; 
Thus seeking rest, our labors never cease, 
But, as our years, our hot desires increase: 
Thus we, poor little worlds! with blood and sweat, 
In vain attempt to comprehend the great; 
Thus, in our gain, become we gainful losers, 
And what’s inclos’d, incloses the inclosers. 
Now, reader, close thy book, and then advise; 
Be wisely worldly, be not worldly wise; 
Let not thy nobler thoughts be always raking 
The world’s base dunghill; vermin’s took by taking; 
Take heed thou trust not the deceitful lap 
Of wanton Dalilah; the world’s a trap.” 
Of Gluttony and Avarice a portraiture, homely 
but striking, is given: 
“ Think’st thou that paunch, that burlies out thy coat, 
Is thriving fat; or flesh, that seems so brawny? 
Thy paunch is dropsied and thy cheeks are bloat; 
Thy lips are white, and thy complexion tawny; 

Thy skin’s a bladder blown with wat’ry tumors ; 
Thy flesh a trembling bog, a quagmire full of humors. 
And thou, whose thriveless hands are ever straining 

Earth’s fluent breasts into an empty sieve, 
That always hast, yet always art complaining, 
And whin’st for more than earth has pow’r to give; 

Whose treasure flows and flees away as fast; 

That ever hast, and hast, yet hast not what thou hast.” 
In one picture we hardly know whether the 
serious or the comic prevails, and yet it is of 
most solemn import. The world is represented 
as being in a splendid chariot, drawn by a goat 
and a bear. Satan officiates as driver, and is 
lashing the “ill-matched” steeds at a furious 
rate. Planted on the apex of the world, and 
rising above it, is the cross. Just in the rear, 
and on a high hill above, religion, personified 
and surrounded by the divine halo, stands grasp- 
ing a rope which is firmly fastened to the cross; 
and thus the good genius strives to check the 
world’s progress to destruction. 
“O whither will this mad-brain world at last 
Be driven? Where will her restless wheels arrive? 
Why hurries on her ill-match’d pair so fast? 
© whither means her furious groom to drive? 
What, will her rambling fits be never past? 
Forever ranging? Never once retrieve? 
Will earth’s perpetual progress ne’er expire? 
Her team continuing in their fresh career : 
And yet they never rest, and yet they never tire. 
Pull, gracious Lord! let not thine arm forsake 

The world, impounded in her own devices: 

Think of that pleasure that thou once didst take 

Among the lilies and sweet beds of spices. 

Hale strongly, thou whose hand has pow’r to slack 

The swift-foot fury of ten thousand vices: 

Let not thy dust-devouring dragon boast, 
His craft has won what Judah’s lion lost; 
Remember what is crav’d; recount the price it cost.” 
We have already transcended all prudent lim- 
its in this discussion and illustration of emblem 





literature, and must abruptly close. We trust, 
however, that these views and illustrations of it 
will be both interesting and instructive to the 
reader. As intellect and facilities for intellectual 
communication become more fully developed, we 
come to hold in less and still less esteem those 
simple and primitive means of delineating and 
communicating truth. Yet this visible poetry, as 
Thomas Fuller calls it, or, to speak more prop- 
erly, these visible moral mazims, will always have 
their use in striking directly home to the hearts 
and understandings of men. Not merely he that 
is learned in the books, but he that has eyes can 
read and comprehend them. 


——_o—_- 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 
NUMBER II. 
BY REV. J. W. WILEY, M. D. 
CONFUCIANISM. 

BOUT five hundred and fifty years before 

the Christian era there appeared in China a 
remarkable reformer and philosopher, who did 
more to form the government and determine the 
habits and customs of the Chinese than any 
other individual who has appeat.d among them, 
or than any event which has occurred in their 
history. That philosopher was Kong-foo-tsze, 
known among us as Confucius, who was born in 
the kingdom of Loo, was the son of the chief 
minister at the court, and himself of royal de- 
scent. At the time of the appearing of this phi- 
losopher the Chinese monarchy had existed about 
sixteen hundred years, and had made consi(era- 
ble advancement in civilization. The people 
were living under a regular form of government, 
but the northern part of the country was still 
divided into several small principalities, which 
had been granted at various times by the preced- 
ing emperors to their sons and relatives, who 
ruled with absolute jurisdiction in their own 
sovereignties, but were all tributary to the chief 
sovereign. Each of these subordinate sovereign- 
ties contained a chief or provincial city, in which 
the prince resided, and around which had grown 
up numerous towns, and villages, and detached 
dwellings, inhabited by the people, most of whom 
held small farms, which they cultivated for their 
own advantage. 

China already had an ancient history, and Con- 
fucius soon became a close and ardent student of 
the ancient records of the empire, and even at an 
early age had stored his mind with the wise 
maxims of the early sages and of the illustrious 
rulers of antiquity. He married when only nine- 
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teen, but soon finding that a matrimonial life op- 
posed many obstacles to the pursuit of his stud- 
ies, he divorced his wife, and continued to 
live in celibacy, devoting his whole attention to- 
ward framing a perfect system of government 
after the model of the ancient rulers, for whom 
he had acquired the most profound veneration. 
His talents and virtues becoming known at the 
court, he was appointed, at an early age, one of 
the chief magistrates of his native country—the 
kingdom of Loo. In this position he had ample 
opportunity for discovering that both the govern- 
ment and people had very far departed from the 
sage counsels and maxims of the ancients, and 
from the virtuous examples of the ancient rulers. 
The princes had become despotic and oppressive, 
and separated in their plans and interests from 
the people, while the people themselves were in 
the habit of breaking the laws with impunity, 
and of acting dishonestly toward each other, and 
both magistrates and people were altogether 
guilty of so many vices that a complete 1eforma- 
tion was necessary throughout the country. To 
this work Confucius resolved to devote his life, 
and to promote it by both instruction and exam- 
ple. He drew from the annals of the ancient 
history of the empire the principles and the form 
of an admirable system of government, based on 
the ancient patriarchal idea, which he soon ex- 
hibited in actual operation in the kingdom of 
Loo. He drew from the same sources, as well as 
from the lessons of Laou-kiuen, an illustrious 
cotemporary philosopher, a system of morality 
which reached, indeed, a very high state of per- 
fection, and which he offered and commended to 
the people, both by precept and example. With 
the view of commending his system to the whole 
Chinese people, he resigned his magistracy, and 
made journeys through the different states, giving 
lectures on the benefits of virtue and social order 
with such effect as, in a short time, to gather 
around him a large number of disciples who 
were converted to his doctrines, and who prac- 
ticed his precepts. 

We are in the habit of speaking of Confucian- 
ism as a system of religion, and as one of the 
religions of China, but it is a painful fact that in 
a system of virtue and order, so well calculated 
in other respects for the government of a great 
nation, there ‘s to be found but very little of re- 
ligious sentiment or belief. Indeed, it is not a 
system of religion, but a system of politico-moral 
philosophy, applying to the present wants and 
circumstances of man, and excluding, as much 
as possible, all reference to spiritual and divine 
things, and the wants of the future. One of the 





maxims of the sage was, “to do the duties of 
the present, and let the gods alone.” It is be- 
lieved that in the highest antiquity the existence 
of a God distinguishing rewards and punish- 
ments, and directing the general affairs of the 
nation, was recognized in the Confucian system, 
and various passages in his writings give room to 
think that the philosopher himse!f acknowledged 
such a being. For example, he seems to base 
the right to rule on the will of Heaven, who 
watches over the conduct of sovereigns, promot- 
ing or dethroning them at his pleasure, according 
as they rule in virtue, or depart from the will of 
Heaven. The great movements of the empire 
are placed in his theory under the direct guidance 
of Heaven; and it is the will of Heaven only 
that overthrows some dynasties and substitutes 
others. Another essential principle in his system 
also involves this idea—it is that feature which 
constitutes the emperor the son of Heaven, and, 
consequently, the parent of the empire, and the 
Chinese people his children. But in all this 
there is no God for the people, though an appar- 
ent divinity for the management of the affairs of 
the nation at large; while the Heaven and the 
Shang-te, of which he occasionally speaks, are 
enshrouded in that vague uncertainty and indefi- 
niteness which cling to them, as we have seen, 
in the ceremonies of the state religion, and which 
leaves his disciples to interpret them rding to 
their own inclination, as indicating eit&%r a per- 
sonal existence, or a philosophic pantheism, or 
materialistic atheism. 

“Confucius, in fact, is never religious in any of 
his writings; he contents himself with recom- 
mending in general the observance of the ancient 
practices of filial piety and paternal love, and 
the bringing of the conduct into conformity with 
the laws of heaven, with which human actions 
ought always to harmonize.” His books, which 
are studied by the Chinese as sacred volumes, 
teach them that the true principles of social or- 
der and virtue are, obedience to parents, elders, 
and rulers, and the practice of justice and equity 
among themselves. The duties of the sovereign 
are as strictly laid down as those of his subjects, 
and while they are taught to obey him as a 
father, he is enjoined to take care of them as his 
children. The following passage, finely rendered 
by M. Hue from the Ch’ung-yung, or “ Invariable 
Center,” well exhibits the conditions on which 
he allows to sovereigns the right of governing 
nations and giving them institutions: 

I. “It is only the man supremely holy, who, 
by the faculty of knowing thoroughly, and com- 
prehending perfectly, the primitive laws of liv- 
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ing beings, is worthy of possessing supreme 
authority and commanding men—who, by pos- 
sessing a soul, grand, firm, constant, and imper- 
turbable, is capable of making justice and equity 
reign—who, by his faculty of being always hon- 
est, simple, upright, grave, and just, is capable 
of attracting respect and veneration—who, by his 
faculty of being clothed with the ornaments of 
the mind and the talents procured by assiduous 
study, and by the enlightenment that is given by 
an exact investigation of the most hidden things 
and the most subtile principles—is capable of 
discerning with accuracy the true from the false, 
and good from evil. 

II. “ His faculties are se ample, so vast, so pro- 
found, that he is like an immense spring, whence 
all issues in due season. 

IIL. “They are vast and extensive as the 
heavens; the hidden source whence they flow is 
deep as the abyss. Let this man supremely holy 
appear with his virtues, and his powerful facul- 
ties, and the nations will not fail te have faith in 
his words. Let him act, and the nations will not 
fail to be in joy. 

IV. “It is thus that the renown of his virtues 
will be like an ocean, inundating the empire in 
every part. It will extend even to the barbari- 
ans of the north and south. Wherever vessels 
or chariots can reach—wherever the power of 
humana industry can penetrate—in all the places 
which the heavens cover with their immense 
canopy—on all points that the earth contains, 
which the sun and moon enlighten with their 
rays, which the dew and the clouds of the 
morning fertilize—all human beings who live 
and breathe can never fail to love and revere 
him.” ’ 

The instructions of Confucius are perpetuated 
among the Chinese in nine books, known among 
them as the “Four Classical Books,” and the 
“Five Sacred Books,” all of which constitute 
the text-books in the schools, and the foundation 
of all literary and official preferment in the em- 
pire. The most important of these are, 1. The 
Shoo-King, or “ Historical Classic,” which is a 
collection of the early records of the empire, in 
which are given the counsels of the ancient sages, 
and the principles and illustrious characters of 
the early rulers of China, who are presented as 
the models of good sovereigns. In this book 
Confucius teaches by example, and it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that in thus presenting to the 
Chinese the maxims and characters of their own 
ancient sages and rulers, the philosopher has used 
the occasion to interweave his own counsels and 
instructions. Hence a large portion of the book 





is didactic. The following quotation will give 
an idea of the character of the Shoo-King, and 
also exhibit how it was made to exert a reforming 
influence on the government of China. Shortly 
after the accession of T’hae-kea, the sage E-yun 
is made to deliver the following address to the 
king: “O yes! Heaven has no lasting attachments 
to one family; but to those who can manifest re- 
spect it continues attached. The people have no 
unwavering regard for any single prince, but they 
have a regard to those who possess benevolence. 
The demons and gods do not invariably accept 
of sacrifices, but they always accept of those 
who can be sincere. How difficult, then, is it to 
fill the imperial throne! Where virtue exists, 
there alone is right rule; where there is no vir- 
tue, confusion prevails. With the well-governed 
associate yourself, and your ways will invariably 
be prosperous; with the disorderly unite, and 
your enterprises will assuredly fail. From be- 
ginning to end, take care with whom you asso- 
ciate, and you will be an intelligent and prosper- 
ous prince. The former king was perpetually 
exerting himself in rendering respectful his vir- 
tue, and thus he could share the honor of Shang- 
te. Now your present majesty inherits and pos- 
sesses the honorable secret, therefore persist in 
aiming at the same thing. If one wishes to rise 
high, he must commerce from a low position; if 
one desires to arrive at that which is distant, he 
must start from that which is near. Do not 
slight the business of the people, but consider 
their difficulties; do not be at ease in your sta- 
tion, but reflect on its perils. Consider carefully 
what the results will be while yet at the begin- 
ning of an affair. Without reflection how can 
you obtain, and without prompt action how can 
you succeed? Let the one man be greatly good, 
and the myriad states will be greatly happy. 
The prince must not by disputatious words throw 
into confusion old regulations, and the minister 
must not remain in office for the sake of favor 
and gain after he has completed his work, then 
the country will continue most assuredly in pros- 
perity.’ 2. The She-King, or “Book of Odes,” 
which is a collection of ancient national and offi- 
cial songs in praise of virtue, social order, filial 
obedience, the sovereigns and heroes of antiquity, 
etc., all calculated to impress upon the mind the 
importance and vaiue of “single-eyed virtue.” 
3. The Le-ke, or “Book of Rites,” which con- 
stitutes a code of laws and a ritual of religious 
ceremonies formed from the ancient observances 
and deduced from the maxims of the philoso- 
phers. The Book of Rites claims to regulate 
and govern the manners and customs of the 
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whole empire, from the emperor to the most ob- 
scure of his subjects, and in its perpetual influ- 
ence on the whole community has done more 
than any thing else to stamp upon the Chinese 
their proverbial uniformity and immutability. 

If the system of Confucius is meager, obscure, 


and even incoherent as a theological or meta- 


physical. system, it must be acknowledged that 


' he has attained to a very high point of excel- 





lence in the material part of his morality. A 
man of order, and himself a magistrate, he de- 
veloped in his system the principles which he 
had professed in the exercise of his official func- 
tions. “Man being a rational existence,” says 
the philosopher, “he is made to live in a state of 
society; but there can be no society without gov- 
ernment, no government without subordination, 
and no subordination without superiority. This 
legitimate superiority—this superiority which is 
antecedent to the full establishment of society, is 
only accorded to birth or to merit; if to birth, it 
is the difference of age which should determine 
it; if to merit, or, to speak more properly, to 
talent, it is the art of engaging men’s hearts. 
From the time man arrives at a suflicient age to 
make use of his reason, he should form his con- 
duct on the three following rules: 1. To render 
to the authors of his existence the same duties 
which he would exact of his own children. 2, 
To entertain for his prince the same fidelity, and 
for his superiors the same respect that he would 
exact in a similar position from his inferiors. 3. 
To love his equals as himself, and to do nothing 
to others which he would not wish them to do 
to him.” Such is the foundation of the Confu- 
cian system, which, again, is the basis of the 
constitution of the Chinese empire. 

One of these rules is worthy of some notice— 
that which attaches so great importance to the 
filial relation. Chinese society has two great pil- 
lars which has supported it for more than two 
thousand years, and which alone can give to us 
an explanation of the perpetuation of this ancient 
civilization—an enduring attachment to ancient 
customs, and a profound respect for authority. 
For both of these they are indebted to Confucius, 
who has produced both of these traits of the 
Chinese mind by his eulogistic descriptions of 
the manners and customs of antiquity, rendering 
every thing that is ancient sacred in the estima- 
tion of the Chinese, but especially by his high 
development of the patriarchal idea, and his 
lofty praises of filial obedience and veneration. 
Attachment to ancient customs is but a reflection 
of the profoundveneration the Chinaman enter- 
tains fur his ancestors, and ‘respect for authority 





is but an expansion of the idea of filial respect 
and obedience. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive the importance attached in the government 
of China to the domestic relations. The emperor 
himself is viewed as the father of the nation, 
and derives much of his authority from this con- 
sideration, his power over the people being that 
of a father over his children, which, in Chinese 
jurisprudence, is absolute. Rebellion is parricide, 
and is visited with the same merciless and cruel 
punishment which is prescribed for the actual 
murder of a parent. The nation mourns for the 
emperor at his death, as children would mourn 
at the demise of a parent. So sacred is this pa- 
rental relation in China, that on the death of a 
parent every child is expected to mourn during 
the full term of three years, and a son occupying 
any official station retires from the duties of his 
office, that he may give himself up for that length 
of time to inconsolable grief. Nor does this ven- 
eration terminate with the life of the parent, but 
is rather hightened by this event, after which 
veneration passes over into positive worship. In 
the interior of every Chinese house is found an 
apartment dedicated to the honor of their fore- 
fathers. In the houses of the great and affluent 
it is a sort of domestic sanctuary, in which are 
gathered the tablets of the ancestors of the 
family, from him who is counted the founder of 
the family down to the most recently dead, on 
each of which are inscribed, in golden letters, the 
name, and character, and virtues of the indi- 
vidual, In the houses of the poor may be seen, 
in one part of the little dark hut, a shelf on 
which are sacredly deposited these ancestral tab- 
lets. Before these tablets certain ceremonies of 
prostrations, addresses, burning of incense, and 
other offerings prescribed by the Book of Rites, 
are regularly performed, and the neglect of these 
rites is made severely punishable by law. It is 
easy to detect the powerful and wide-spread in- 
fluence of this principle in preserving the integ- 
rity and strength of the empire, and to discover 
the many and great benefits which flow from 
this source, and add much to the peace and 
prosperity of the people. It is the great bond of 
the empire. It presents an authority which starts 
from the great center of the nation and diffuses 
itself throughout the whole country—a respect, 
an obedience which originates in the bosom of 
every family, and which converges to its center 
in the great head of the nation; and perhaps we 
might safely say, that if this principle had not 
been strong in its influence, the Chinese empire 
would long ago have fallen to ruin as a cumbrous 
and unmanageable dominion. 
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If Confucius gave no religious system to the 
Chinese, neither did he call in question or modify 
any of the religious sentiments or practices of 
the people. He left untouched the national re- 
ligion, and changed nothing in the four great sac- 
rifices offered to the supreme Being by the em- 
peror, nor in the national religious observances 
among the people, nor in the rites observed in 
the worship of ancestors, and thus came into no 
collision with the popular belief and customs. 
Indeed, all these he recognized and enjoined, in- 
terweaving them with his philosophy and moral- 
ity, and consequently his system became early 
and rapidly the acknowledged religion of the 
empire and the controlling system of the people. 
It is because of this associating of the ancient 
religious rites and customs with the philosophy 
and morality of Confucius, that we so often speak 
of Confucianism as a system of religion. Besides 
this, Confucius himself has become an object 
of universal veneration, and even of worship, 
throughout the empire. At least in every pro- 
vincial city, and also in many of the larger towns, 
& magnificent temple is reared to his honor; here 
his image is to be found, and at stated periods 
the official and literary gentry assemble to do 
honor to the saint or god. Prostrations are made 
before the image, incense is burnt before it, and 
invocations are offered for the continued guidance 
and protection of the deified philosopher. Con- 
fucius is, in fact, the tutelary deity of China. 
Especially is the philosopher venerated by all 
literary aspirants as the patron of literature. His 
tablet is found in all the schools; masters and 
pupils frequently prostrate themselves before this 
sacred name; students are taught to conceive for 
him the highest reverence, and to bow in the 
mutest submission to the maxims and dogmas of 
this father of Chinese literature. His image is 
also to be found in the academies and in the 
places where the learned assemble, and where 
the literary examinations are conducted. No 
mandarin is admitted to any literary degree, or 
proposed to any official charge—no emperor as- 
cends the throne without having solemnly per- 
formed certain religious ceremonies before his 
tablet or image. Indeed, it is impossible to con- 
vey an idea of the extent to which the enthusi- 
asm and veneration for the sage are carried even 
at the present day. 

Confucius died four hundred and sixty-nine 
years before Christ, nine years before the birth of 
Socrates. His descendants still exist in great 
numbers, and participate in the honors paid to 
their great ancestor. They constitute the only 
hereditary nobility of China, all enjoying great 





honors, and inheriting privileges and immunities 
which belong to them alone. 


VISIT TO MONKS OF LA TRAPPE AT BELLE- 
FONTAINE. 


HE ancient abbey of Bellefontaine, France, is 

situated in a wild but picturesque locality. 
Its approaches are of a mountainous character, 
and the convent is surrounded by somber and 
dismal forests, whose gloom contributes to in- 
crease the feelings of sadness and of melancholy 
which involuntarily oppress the mind at the as- 
pect of a spot where death is hailed as the great- 
est of earthly blessings. 

We reached the monastery at one o’clock in 
the afternoon—an hour at which the monks usu- 
ally indulge in a short slumber. No one was 
visible; the door was opened, and we entered the 
court-yard; not a living thing was to be seen in 
the long, low, white-washed passages; the echo 
of our footsteps was the only sound that broke 
the silence which reigned around. At last we 
arrived at a door, which our leader opened with- 
out further ceremony: an old man appeared, but 
he had scarcely cast his eyes upon our company 
when he started back, and, covering his face with 
one hand, made violent signs to us with the other 
to withdraw. 

We gazed at one another in the utmost aston- 
ishment at this extraordinary reception, when it 
suddenly occurred to us that the repugnance ex- 
hibited by the monk was owing to the presence 
of a young lady, who, ignorant of St. Bernard’s 
rules, had accompanied us upon our visit. Our 
suspicion was presently corroborated by the re- 
marks of the brother, whose office it was to re- 
ceive strangers, and our friend was compelled 
unwillingly to withdraw. 

The monk who acts as master of the ceremo- 
nies, is the sole link that connects. a monastery 
of La Trappe with the exterior world., The ad- 
ministration of the hospitality of the convent is 
his peculiar care; and as he is responsible for the 
good or evil opinion which visitors conceive of 
the institution, he is chosen from among those of 
the inmates who have formerly moved in good 
society. The countenance of this monk, who 
wore the apparel of the order—while the gate- 
keeper, the individual whom we had first en- 
countered, differed little in dress from the sur- 
rounding peasantry—was fine and expressive; he 
held his shaven head erect; and his address, though 
grave and earnest, was pleasing and polite. He 
first explained to us the different divisions of the 
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order. “We are divided into three classes,” he 
said. “The choristers are such as have enjoyed 
some education, and are acquainted with Latin; 
they lave each his appointed stool in the church; 
all are clothed as I am, in white, with a black 
scapulary, which is laid aside upon entering the 
church. The second class are attired in brown; 
there are some yonder in the smithy.” 

“Is every inmate obliged to labor?” we in- 
quired. 

“Without exception,” was the reply. “In 
former times there were but three monks in this 
convent, which then possessed a revenue of 30,- 
000 francs. Now we receive but 1,500, and our 
numbers amount to eighty. Moderate as are our 
requirements, we are forced, therefore, to labor 
diligently to earn our daily bread.” 

“And is unbroken silence maintained also 
while at work?” 

“Invariably. Each morning the prior appoints 
to every man his task. Even the field laborers 
are only permitted to communicate by means of 
signs; and there are brethren who would suffer 
any amount of physical torment rather than utter 
a syllable without the permission of their supe- 
rior. The third class is that of the fratres oblati, 
or lay brethren, who execute the duties of serv- 
ants. These retain their worldly garb.” 

We entered the church and placed ourselves in 
the choir, opposite the high altar. Our guide 
quitted us to assume his stool, and a strange spec- 
tacle presented itself to our view. It appeared 
as if thirty corpses, clad in their shrouds, were 
seated along the bare white wall; their hoods 
were thrown back, and we were enabled to survey 
these pale and haggard countenances at our leis- 
ure, while from their midst arose a slow and hol- 
low chant, which thrilled us to the heart’s core. 
We remarked some very young as well as very 
aged faces among them, and wondered alike how 
it was possible to repair hither so early, and to 
remain so late. 

The services of the Church commence here 
at half-past one in the morning with matins, 
which last two hours. A short prayer for the 
dead is then uttered, and all repair to the com- 
mon room, where each reads a devotional work 
for half an hour. At four o’clock a short service, 
of half an hour’s duration, again takes place in 
the church, followed by open confession in the 
ehoir, in presence of all the monks. At five 
o’clock labor in the interior of the house com- 
mences, and at half-past six in the fields. The 
meal is followed by repose for an hour and a half, 
succeeded by labor. The monks again repair to 
the church at half-past eight, P. M., to sing the 








Litany and Salve Regina; and upon returving to 
the common room, all throw themselves flat upon 
the ground to pray, and each monk repeats tue 
Miserere. The superior then sprinkles them 
with holy water, and at half-past eight all retire 
to rest. 

After the conclusion of service, the choristers 
walk beside us through the long passage; they 
resemble shadows more than living creatures. 
The ceiling, the walls, and the monks, were all 
white, and this uniformity of color united with 
the deathly silence to produce an indescribably 
somber impression. One of the monks, as we 
passed him somewhat rapidly, raised his bowed 
head, fixed his large, dark eyes for some secunds 
upon our countenance, and riveted them once 
more upon the ground. ‘The features were well 
known to us; the last occasion upon which we 
had met this man was at a festival, where youth 
and beauty combined with all the luxury that 
wealth could lavish to impart splendor to the 
scene, and we encounter him now clad in the long 
white rebe of a Trappist! 

Our guide had invited us to partake of some 
refreshment in the strangers’ room. We followed 
him; the table was covered with a coarse, white 
cloth, upon which we found an omelette, salad, 
butter and cheese, bread and fruit; a bottle of 
white wine was placed before each guest. Com- 
pared with the meal of the monks, our repast re- 
sembled that of a Sybarite. Each of the inmates 
of the convent receives ten ounces of bread daily, 
vegetables boiled in water alone, without salt or 
condiments, a little milk, and a mug of water. 
Large bare wooden tables occupy their dining- 
room; a small wooden cup to hold water is placed 
at each seat, a large wooden spoon serves for 
soup, a smaller one for vegetables, a round wooden 
trencher for a plate, and a block of wood as a 
chair. 

“But suppose one of the brethren were ill,” we 
inquired of our guide, “and the physician were 
to order strengthening diet, or a little wine?” 

“We know no illness here,” he replied, “nor 
any other physician, save a spiritual one.” 

The meal passes in silence, save that from time 
to.time the prior rings a little bell to remind the 
monks to reflect upon the Creator; all pause; 
after a short interval he rings again, and the meal 
is resumed. 

As the monks were again repairing to the 
church, we stood aside to allow them to pass; but 
a monk grasped us gently by the arm and signed 
to us to proceed. At the door of the church, a 
penitent lay upon the ground to be trodden upon 
by those who entered. The sight impressed us 
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painfully, and we could scarcely refrain from 
tears as we stepped carefully over the prostrate 
man. But few followed our example, the major- 
ity treading upon his back. 

The father-prior of Bellefontaine entered for a 
few moments to see us. He is an old man, tall 
and thin, with a severe expression of counte- 
nance, plainly betokening the habit of command. 
He was in all probability a soldier in former days. 
The only mark of distinction from his brethren 
is the long staff which he carries; he is attired, 
like the rest, in coarse, white woolen robes, and, 
like them, wears wooden shoes. He alone is ac- 
quainted with the names and past lives of the 
brethren, who confide to him all their secrets and 
griefs, in order to live thenceforth untroubled by 
the world. Never, perhaps, has mortal been the 
recipient of more terrible confidences! As the 
secret father and guardian of his children, he 
opens all letters, but never communicates them to 
those to whom they are addressed. If the death 
of a near relation of one of the brethren is an- 
nounced, he says at prayers next morning: 
“Brethren, let us pray for the repose of the 
mother of one among us, who has fallen asleep.” 

The master of the ceremonies clothed himself 
with a black scapulary, previous to conducting us 
through the different portions of the monastery. 
He warned us that at certain places—such as the 
dining and sleeping rooms, and the church—he 
should be compelled to observe silence, and that 
our questions would remain unanswered in such 
localities; still he would endeavor to make him- 
self intelligible by means of signs. 

We inspected the church and sacristy, in both 
of which numerous relics are preserved. Close 
beside the sacristy is the church-yard—the final 
place of refuge for the brethren of La Trappe, 
from their lengthened sorrow. It does not con- 
tain a stone, a tree, or a flower, whereon the eye 
could rest; every-where the same gray damp 
earth, thrown up, as in the fields, in regular fur- 
rows. Here and there may be seen a black cross, 
bearing an inscription in white letters, “Here 
resteth brother Ludovicus, or Andreas.” At the 
end of the furrow is an open grave, by the side 
of which the brethren meditate, whose resting- 
place it will prove; it was dug upon the day of 
the last interment, and closes upon its occupant 
to have a fresh one opened at its side, 

The dining-room is upon the gtound floor, and 
its windows command a full view of the church- 
yard. The resting-places in the sleeping-room 
are separated by their partitions of boards, and 
the monks themselves repose upon couches of the 
same material, somewhat similar to the wooden 





beds whereon the unclaimed relics of mortality 
are exposed to view in the Morgue at Paris. The 
sleeping-room is never warmed; even in the 
depth of the severest winter, the monks fise at 
half-past one, trembling with cold, from their 
hard resting-places, and kneel upon the icy pave- 
ment of the church to offer up their prayers at 
the throne of everlasting grace. 

Twelve months is the period of novitiate of 
the monks of La Trappe. Every individual de- 
sirous of entering the order must be of age and 
unmarried; the slightest transgression of the 
rules suffices to exclude him forever. The nov- 
ice is free to withdraw whenever he thinks 
proper; but the vows once taken, he is dead to 
the world from that hour. He no longer pos- 
sesses property, relatives, or even a family name. 
He is deprived of all the rights of humanity, all 
benefits of legislation. He surrenders his own 
will to become the silent slave of his spiritual 
father. Those whom he has formerly known 
and loved must be to him henceforth as strangers, 
He is a living corpse. 

Upon a system like the above but little remark 
is necessary. Of the benefits of retirement, and 
of a wise and guarded use of the tongue, no 
Protestant reader needs to be reminded; but in 
vain do we search the word of God for any au- 
thority to justify us in seceding from the world, 
like the spiritual brotherhood named in our arti- 
cle. Nor was the service of God ever meant to 
change us into living corpses, or to wrap us in 
unbroken gloom. It is the property of true faith 
to give the soul peace by resting on the Savior as 
the great surety, against the charges of a violated 
law, and it is the office of the Holy Spirit to 
make the soul serve its Creator with joy and 
gladness of heart, mingling with the world and 
yet remaining superior to its corrupting influ- 
ences, 


—— 


PEARLS OF PRAYER. 

“Our Father! Thou knowest that through the 
week we go down into valleys of care and shadow. 
Grant that our Sabbaths may be hills of light and 
joy in thy presence; and so, as time rolls by, may 
we go on from mountain-top to mountain-top, till 
at last we catch the glory of the gate, and enter 
in, to go no more out forever.” 

“ As prisoners in castles look out of their grated 
windows at the smiling landscape, where the sun 
comes and goes, so we from this life, as from 
dungeon bars, look forth to the heavenly land, 
and are refreshed with sweet visions of the home 
that shall be ours when we are free.” 
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WE TARRY BUT A DAY. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Snort our abiding here, 
And full of woe;* 

The resting-place is near 
Towhich we go. 


Soon will our cares be o’er, 
Our labor done; 

Sweet were it to depart 
While we are young. 


While yet within the heart 
Hope ringeth clear; 

Ere youth’s bright eyes are dimmed 
By misery’s tear; 

While yet these lithe young limbs 
Bound tireless on; 

Before their blood grows cold 
Or strength has gone; 


While life looks fair and bright 
To the warm heart; 

Before the shadows lower, 
Haste to depart. 


O! who would live to see 
Old age creep on? 

Who dwell alone on earth 
When friends had gone? 


O better, better far 
In the low bed, 

Where our beloved ones are, 
To lay the head; 


And sleep, at last, in peace, 
Free from all pain; 

Where all life’s sorrows cease, 
Nor wake again! 


° “Man is of few days, and full of trouble.” ‘Man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” — Scripture truth, 
not poetic fiction. 

—— 


HAPPINESS. 
BY PHBE CARY. 


Tuts quiet, so unlike to gloom, 
This soft and unobtrusive light; 

My little, humble, peaceful room, 
Curtained with folds of dainty white: 


Far off, and growing faint and dull, 

The beating sound of passing feet, 
And near me vases crowded full 

Of orchard blooms and lilacs sweet. 
These things have blessed me like a hymn 

Sung by sweet voices in the night, 
And filled my heart up to the brim 

With perfect visions of delight. 
These things—and is it only these?— 

Have made my spirit bound so free, 
I dare not look within my heart 

And read its answer back to me. 





AN EXTRACT. 


BY PROF. J. M. LEAVITT. 


Wrat shall I do? Where is life’s secret found? 

O teach me to avoid an aimless toil! 

Mark nature’s plan! Each part has its office— 

Content with that contributes to the whole. 

The flower exalts its beauties to the sun, 

Drinks in the light, and bathes in morning’s dew, 

Till rainbow colors flush upon its leaves, 

And wafted fragrance loads the breezy air. 

Yon vine curls forth, and purple clusters spread 

To give refreshment when the summer glows. 

Here, trees stand thick and bend with autumn’s 
weight, 

And as the apple reddens through the green, 

Recall bright firesides when the winter storms— 

There, lift their glories from the mountain’s brow. 

In solitary grandeur to the skies, 

And towering, teach our earth-born thoughts to rise, 

The rain-drop on the bosom of the rose 

Performs its function ere it melts in air; 

Clouds dance not idly on the frolic breeze 

To paint the golden morn upon the sky, 

Or purple, useless, in the evening’s beam: 

Spring, summer, autumn ride upon their skirts, 

With flowers, and fruits, and waving harvests 
crown’d; 

Rills, fountains, rivers, thence have any birth! 

Wide ocean’s sway is altered at their will, 

While anxious nations from the thirsty earth 

See promised in their dusky volumes—life. 

No star that twinkles as the day retires, 

Then like a blushing maiden hides from view, 

Too modest for the gaze of curious men, 

But shines, perhaps, with splendors like a sun, 

And bears its angel-millions on its breast: 

Flowers, trees, clouds, stars have each a sphere— 

In that rejoicing glorify their God. 


a a 


HOW SWEET TO REST IN HEAVEN. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


Passive through sorrows heavy, 
Aching, mourning heart; 

This to fit you for a heaven 
Where no joys depart. 


Brighter gleams the glowing sunshine, 
After clouds and rain; 

Sweeter sounds the robin’s carol 
For a night of pain. 


Rainbow ne’er would gladden vision, 
If no storms arose; 

Mountain top ungained forever, 
If we sought repose. 


Rest is sweet unto the weary— 
Perfect rest’s on high; 

Struggle on, these sorrows lead thee 
To that mansion nigh. 
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THE YOUNG BAPTIST PREACHER.* 


BY REV. T. M. EDDY, A. M. 


OR a year or two past the newspapers have 

teemed with notices of a pulpit prodigy who, 
for a while in Exeter Hall and then in the “New 
Park-Street Chapel,’ has aroused an excitement 
in London, hardly equaled since the days of 
Whitefield. These notices have been sometimes 
strongly condemnatory and again highly flatter- 
ing. He nas been praised and censured—extolled 
as an orator and commended as a man of piety. 
We have at length, in the volume designated at 
the foot of this page, a collection of his sermons 
and a sketch of his life. This latter is written 
by E. L. Magoon, and is a fair specimen of gas- 
conade gotten up a la Headly. 

From it, however, we learn that the Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon was born at Kelvedon, in Essex, 
June 19, 1834. He is, consequently, yet but 
little past twenty-two years of age. He comes 
into the ministry by birthright, both his father 
and grandfather being Independent ministers. 
He passed through no extended literary training. 
We have personally some very heretical views 
upon the subject of colleges as now constituted, 
especially theological institutions, but we dare 
not trust them to the scissors of the editor. His 
early education was received at Colchester, and a 
year was also passed in the agricultural college 
at Maidstone, where he devoted his time to the 
study of natural science. Leaving here he began 
life for himself as usher in a day school in New- 
market, and subsequently in Cambridge. This 
comprises his literary history, so far as we know. 

The biographer tells us but little of the con- 
version of the youth, and nothing of the causes 
of his choosing another communion than that of 
his fathers. Yet his views of experimental relig- 
ion @re very positive. He speaks of pardon and 
adoption as events taking place above, but clearly 
made known to their happy subject. His state- 
ments in reference to his own case are very defi- 
nite. His first sermon, entitled “Sovereignty and 
Salvation,” opens thus: “Six years ago to-day, 
es near as possible at this very hour of the day, 
I was ‘in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds 
of iniquity,’ but had yet, by divine grace, been 
led to feel the bitterness of that bondage, and to 
cry out by reason of its slavery. Seeking rest 
and finding none, I stepped within the house of 





°“The Modern Whitefield.” The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
of London, his Sermons, with an Introduction and Sketch 
of his Life. By E. L. Magoon. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. Indianapolis: Stearns & Spicer. 





God, and sat there, afraid to look upward lest I 
should be utterly cut off, and lest his fierce wrath 
should consume me. The minister rose in his 
pulpit, and, as I have done this morning, read 
this text, ‘Look unto me and be ye saved all the 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and besides me 
there is none else.’ I looked that moment; the 
grace of faith was vouchsafed to me in the self- 
same instant; and now I think I can say with 
truth, 
‘E’er since by faith 1 saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die.’ 

I shall never forget that day while memory holds 
its place, nor can I help repeating this text when- 
ever I remember that hour when first I knew the 
Lord.” This extract shows his unwavering faith 
in instantaneous conversions. Whatever may be 
his future, we can not doubt but young Spurgeon 
was truly “born of God.” 

In his doctrinal views he is a high Calvinist. 
Indeed, it is amusing to an Arminian, moderately 
read in controversial theology, to see the admira- 
ble coolness with which he advances, as unan- 
swerable, assertions which Arminianism considers 
as having been answered so long as to have been 
forgotten. This is not the magazine for contro- 
versial reviews, yet we must be indulged in giv- 
ing one extract. In the fifth sermon he says, 
“Now let me observe that there are two calls, 
As my old friend, John Bunyan, says the hen 
has two calls, the common cluck, which she gives 
daily and hourly, and the special one, which she 
means for her little chickens, so there is a gen- 
eral call made to every man; every man hears it. 
Many are called by it, and you are called this 
morning in that sense, but very few are chosen. 
The other is a special call, the children’s call.” 
Now, this lady chicken is an old acquaintance; 
she has been brought forward so often that we 
have become familiar with each feather; yet to 
such an Arminian as the writer it would seem 
that, to make out the case, Mr, Spurgeon should 
have shown that the cluck for little chickens was 
resistless—that each one must instantly take shel- 
ter under the maternal wings, Yet we have 
known to our sorrow that, despite this “special 
call,” our favorite chicks have refused to obey, 
and have been consumed by hawk or weasel. 
He draws as his conclusion from this overwhelm- 
ing illustration this remark, “There is no resist- 
ing it. When God calls with his special call 
there is no standing out.’ 

But, Arminian as we are, we have not read his 
sermons with less interest because of their doc- 
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trinal peculiarities. We like to see strong, angu- 
lar, sharp-cornered opinions, We admire honest- 
ness and fearlessness, And we like the openness 
with which he avows the real old-fashioned ele- 
ments of his rugged faith. 

We now come to look more closely at the ser- 
mons of Mr. Spurgeon, that we may, if possible, 
discover the secret of his power over the popu- 
lace—may understand how he draws around him 
such masses of mind. We may sneer at popular 
favor as an imperfect criterion of ability; yet the 
power to win popular control is one of the rarest 
and most desirable of gifts. It is also admitted 
that the populace is fickle and changeling; yet to 
seize the great heart of middle and lowly life, 
and hold it firmly and play at will upon its quiv- 
ering strings, demands a higher order of mind 
than is needed for successful argument upon the 
senate floor. There is a sturdy common sense 
which soon detects humbug, wearies with plati- 
tudes, and turns away from “hifalutin.” Yet in 
so doing its verdict is sometimes mistaken by 
itself and others. It speaks, perhaps, on this 
wise: “The man has learning, is a profound 
reasoner or a great speaker,” and this is received 
as its real opinion, whereas its true verdict is seen 
in its neglect of the speaker and practical con- 
tempt for his opinions. 

The true judges of real ability, after all, are 
not your scholars, reviewers, editors, etc., but 
“we, the people.” Our verdict stands. We 
know it is said that Barrow often preached to 
empty benches while some ignorant John Nelson 
exhorted to thousands. It only shows that Bar- 
row, with his knowledge of books, was ignorant 
of the art of moving men, while the stonemason, 
knowing little of books, did understand the sym- 
pathies and wants of humanity. “We, the peo- 
ple,” tell you learned doctors, that, despite your 
verdict, we are the judges of true merit. A mill 
may be finely built, but is useless unless it grinds; 
a rifle may be beautifully adorned in lock, stock, 
and barrel, but is worthless unless it shoots, and 
shoots well. A preacher may be learned—may 
be skilled in scientific homiletics, but unless he 
can wake us up and draw us around him, as a 
preacher, he is a scientifico-homiletical failure. 
And we tell you furthermore, that one sad tend- 
ency of your schools theological, as now con- 
structed, is to lessen the spiritual sympathy of 
the preacher—his sympathy with the conflicts, 
trials, and temptations of the people, and to in- 
crease his sympathy for the past, for theories, for 
books. The Philippian Pythoness said, “These 
men,” not these scholars—not these logicians, “are 
the servants of the most high God, which show 





unto us the way of salvation.” True, one of 
them, at least, was a scholar, but it was as a MAN, 
with a heart beating with sympathy for men, that 
he showed the way of salvation. Learning is 
valuable if popularized and practical. 

Of course the man who can “draw the crowd,” 
and hold the crowd, makes the deep impress upon 
the men of his times. This Spurgecn has done. 
He speaks to the people. When Exeter Hall 
was opened the experiment was considered rash; 
yet it was soon crowded, and thousands sought 
admission in vain. It may be worth while to see 
if we can ascertain what gives him this power. 

First, we assign his textual manner of preach- 
ing. Topical preaching has its excellences, but 
demands usually a closer and severer attention 
than most minds can render. The textual gives 
variety, and by its changes relieves and interests 
the mind. God’s word is full and complete. 
Hence it contains all that the minister requires; 
and we believe the doctrine that the sermon for 
which no text can be found in the Bible had bet- 
ter not be preached. A text selected, the divi- 
sions are few and natural. Subdivisions are spar- 
ingly employed, and they, too, arise from the 
text, which he holds up tc be looked at on every 
side. Hence his sermons are not severe essays, 
taxing the most arduous exertion of the mental 
powers, but are living talks, drawn from the 
word of God. While not essays, they are also 
not incumbered with the pompous stiffness, the 
endless array of doctrines and uses, divisions and 
subdivisions one encounters in the sermons of 
Erskine, for instance. As we have said, we be- 
lieve this the best style for popular instruction, 
conviction, and conversion. It keeps the truth 
in its proportions, as it stands connected with 
other truths. 

We next mention, as an element of his success, 
that his sermons are mostly devoid of technitali- 
ties—may I say theologicalities?]—and come in 
such words as people are used to. Much pulpit 
effort is thrown away by the use of stilted theo- 
logical expressions. Dr. Johnson realized this 
when in speaking of the early success of Meth- 
odist preachers he mentioned their simplicity of 
style. You may tell a man that drinking will 
degrade his mental powers and dethrone his 
reason, and he pays no attention—tell him that 
he is in danger of dying a drunkard, and he un- 
derstands and feels what is said. This was the 
old cynic’s illustration, and a good one, too. A 
minister enters the pulpit to talk to men upon 
the most solemn of all subjects, and to unfold 
the most glorious and terrible of all destinies. 
There are those present who shall never hear 
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| another sermon. Yet he tells them of objective 


and subjective truths, of positive and idealistic 


| philosopbies—hepostasis, transubstantiation, im- 
| putation, etc., and these are the substance of his 


sermon. He may be pronounced a great preacher, 
and he has done a great work. By his techni- 


| calities he has obscured the law of God; by his 


theology he has hid the cross of Christ. Tell 
that child—that laborer—that God is omniscient, 


| and you have given him no distinct impression; 


tell him God knows alk things, or is the all- 
knowing God, and you send him out with one 
clearly-defined truth, te say with desolate Hagar 
in the wilderness, “Thou, God, seest Mz.” We 
tell you great men, that if you instruct us, you 


| must come with clear ideas and plain words. 


Spurgeon’s words are generally plain; there is 
little of scholasticism and less of sermon-cant to 
break their power. He does not feel that to pre- 


' serve the dignity of the pulpit he must make his 
| sermons unlike all else the people hear in form 


and structure. Mr. Magoon says of his favorite, 


| “In perusing the present volume of sermons, the 
, Teader will no where find their author rising in a 


chilling fog of lugubrious cant, or simpering out 
inane formalism after the following mode: ‘ Dearly 
beloved brethren, and my esteemed and respected 
friends—permit me to invite your serious and 
solemn attention to that portion of celestial truth 


| which®you will find recorded in the one hundred 


and seventy-seventh verse of the sixty-ninth 


| chapter of Saint Ichabod’s sixteenth epistle to 


the simpletons.’”” This is a sharp thrust at pul- 


| pit platitudes, those “as it weres, permit me to 
| state, I remark, we proceed to notice,” and vari- 
| ous others that so disfigure and weaken other- 
: wise excellent sermons. Opening the book at 





random we have this passage, which may illus- 
trate his straightforwardness. He speaks of the 
Bible: “I open it, and find it consists of a series 


| of tracts. The first five tracts were written by a 


man called Moses; I turn on and find others. 
Sometimes I see David is the penman, at other 
times Solomon. Here I read Micah, then Amos, 
then Hosea. As I turn further on to the more 
luminous pages of the New Testament, I see 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; Paul, Peter, 
James, and others; hut when I shut up the book 
I ask myself who is the author of it? Do these 
men justly claim the authorship? Are they the 
compositors of the massive volume? Do they 
between themselves divide the honor? Our holy 
religion answers, No! This volume is the writ- 
ing of the living God. Each letter was penned 
with an almighty finger; each word in it dropped 
from the everlasting lips; each sentence was dic- 





tated by the Holy Spirit.” ... “There is noth- 
ing in God’s Bible which is not great. Did any 
of you ever sit down to see which was the purest 
religion? ‘O, say you, ‘we never took the 
trouble! We went just where our father and 
mother went!’ Ah! that is a profound reason, 
indeed. You went where your father and mother 
did! I thought you were sensible people; I 
didn’t think you went where other people pulled 
you, but went of your own selves. I love my 
parents above all that breathe, and the very 
theught that they believed a thing to be true 
helps me to think it is correct; but I have not 
followed them; I belong to a different denomina- 
tion, and I thank God I do.” ... “God gave 
me brains, and I will use them, and if you have 
any intellect use it too.” 

Alluding te baptismal regeneration he says: 
“There, that man you see in the ring as a prize- 
fighter is born again, because those sanctified 
drops once fell upon his infant forehead! An- 
other man swears; behold him drunk and reeling 
about the streets. He is born again! A pretty 
born again that is! I think he wants to be born 
again another time.” Again: “In England a 
sovereign will not speak to a shilling, a shilling 
will not notiee a sixpence, and a sixpence will 
sneer at a penny.” 

What has been said and quoted will prepare 
the reader for the statement of another element 
of suceess—his deep earnestness. In mounting 
the pulpit and gazing upon the masses before 
him, he evidently believes they are all by nature 
in a state of danger. He also believes that the 
Gospel he comes to preach is a sovereign procla- 
mation of mercy which may be received and 
enjoyed at once. Added to this is a conviction 
that God hath sent him with this message and 
means to make it successful. These great 
thoughts nerve his soul and elothe his words with 
authority. It is this earnestness—living, impas- 
sioned earnestness which made him such a mar- 
vel in the staid English pulpit. 

To this he brings a mind well stored with 
reading, and so constituted as to make good use 
of its acquisitions at any moment. 

It will be conceded by all who read the ex- 
tracts given above, that his style is often liable to 
criticism. It sometimes borders on the low and 
oftener upon the rude. Yet with these defects 
his words are words that burn. What is more 
tender than this: “And so he giveth his beloved 
sleep.” “The sleep of the body is the gift of 
God: so said Homer of old, when he described it 
as descending from the clouds and resting on the 
tents of the warriors around old Troy. And so 
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sang Virgil, when he spoke of Palinurus falling | up at intervals in the Church to do a special 
asleep upon the prow of the ship. Sleep is the | work. Their success shows that preaching the 


gift of God. We think that we lay our heads 
upon our pillows and compose our bodies in a 
peaceful posture, and that, therefore, we naturally 
and necessarily sleep. But it is not so. Sleep 
is the gift of God,* and a man would not close 
his,eyes did not God put his finger on his eye- 
lids—did not the Almighty send a soft and balmy 
influence over his frame, which lulled his thoughts 
into quiescence, making him enter into that bliss- 
ful state of rest we call sleep... . It is God 
alone who alike seals up the sea-boy’s eyes and 
gives the monarch rest; for with all appliances 
and means to boot, he could not rest without the 
aid of God. It is God who steeps the mind in 
Lethe and bids us slumber, that our bodies may 
be refreshed, so that for to-morrow’s toil we may 
rise recruited and strengthened. Sleep is the 
best medicine, the choicest thing of all the names 
which are written in the lists of pharmacy. What 
a mercy it belongs alike to all! God does not 
make sleep the boon of the rich man; he does 
not merely give it to the noble or the rich, so 
they can keep it a peculiar luxury for themselves, 
but he bestows it upon all. Yes, if there be a 
difference, the sleep of the laboring man is sweet 
whether he eat much or little.” 

We have alluded to his depth of feeling in re- 
gard to Christian experience. His sermons evince 
a close study of those noble Wesley hymns which 
so admirably describe the soul’s tempest and 
the soul’s deliverance. And often that experi- 
ence leads him into some nervous description. 
Take the following from his sermon on “Christ 
Crucified: “The Gospel is to the true believer 
a thing of power. . . . Power, sir! ay, a mighty 
power! Once I, like Mazeppa, bound on the 
wild horse of my lust, bound hand and foot, in- 
capable of resistance, was galloping on, with 
hell’s wolves behind me, howling for my body 
and my soul as their just and lawful prey. There 
came a mighty hand which stopped that wild 
horse, cut my bonds, set me down, and brought 
me into liberty. Is there power, sir? Ay, there 
is power, and he who has felt it must acknowl- 
edge it.” 

The inexorable law of space forbids the exten- 
sion either of quotations or remarks. We think 
that both in the merits and defects of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s style there is a strong resemblance to the 
Methodist revivalist, Mr. Caughey. We detect 
the same blemishes and behold the same class of 


excellences. They belong to a class of men raised 





© How about sleeping in Church ?—E, 





ordinary themes of the Gospel can arrest attention 
and save the soul. 

Many predict that Mr. Spurgeon will fall. In 
some instances we really fear the “wish is father 
to the thought.” Wehope not. Defects he may 
have; yet he has wondrous powers for good, and | 
the world needs every live good man. We fear 
the tendency of the modern pulpit is to scholastic 
stiffness, and we hail the advent of every man, 
of whatever order or school, whose example has 
potency to arrest so dangerous a retrograde move- 
ment. 

It.is “said he makes his hearers laugh.” Well 
now, Mr. Propriety, what of it? Is it sinful to 
laugh? Is it sinful to press into the service of 
religion every power and every function? If 
ridicule is required to unseat an error or to dis- 
lodge a prejudice, let it be employed. 

We take our leave of this young man and his 
sermons, saying that we have no fellowship with 
many of his notions; but we believe these fugi- 
tive sermons, caught by the reporter and given to 
the world, come from a noble intellect, which has 
felt God’s grace. He stands on a dizzy hight— 
God help him that he may stand fast! 


—_@— 


THE FRENCH CONSCRIPT. 


HE French army is not reinforced by means 

of the recruiting sergeant. Among all the 
military spectacles which one sees constantly in 
every part of France, we never meet with the 
perambulating fife and drum, parading the back- 
ways of towns with a ragged rabble of followers, 
or charging into the village fairs and markets, in 
the unguarded hour of excitement, to seduce the 
unwary by the real or fancied pleasures of a sol- 
dier’s life. When the French Government is in 
want of recruits, it has but to issue its orders, and 
in a few months or wecks—or in a few days, if 
the demand be urgent-—the number required will 
be gathering from all parts of the country, and 
from nearly all grades of society, toward the 
depots prepared for their reception. Thence, af- 
ter undergoing the necessary drilling—which, in 
a Frenchman’s case, in time of active warfare, is 
marvelously brief—they are drafted to military 
fortresses, which are the stations of reserve, and 
are ready to supply the gaps in the regular army 
as occasion may require. 

This ready and effectual mode of maintaining 
standing armies, and of creating new ones on the 
spur of a great occasion, is the main cause of the 
completeness and perfection of the military sys- 
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tem of the French. The conscription law de- 
claree every man in France, between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five, to be so much military 
material, from which the soldiers of the nation 
are to be drawn by lot. Social grade has nothing 
to do with the business, the rich being just as 
liable as the poor; and thus the burden of the 
country’s wars, whether of defense or aggression, 
is equally borne by all ranks, the exemptions 
being so few as not to be worth notice here. 

It was not always so, however. Under the old 
system, the armies were recruited by volunteers, 
and these chiefly came from the peasant class, 
because that class was then the most debased and 
miserable, and the change from the life of a peas- 
ant to that of a soldier was a change from toil 
and starvation to comparative idleness and abund- 
ance. 

The conscription works in the following way: 
Yearly lists are made out, in each department, of 
those liable to be drawn; the lists are divided 
into five classes, distinguished only by the several 
ages from twenty to twenty-five. The Govern- 
ment takes from each department its fair per 
centage of men, according to its population, and 
it takes them by lot; but it commences with the 
junior class, having recourse to the next in sen- 
iority only when that is exhausted, and so on. 
The drawing of the lots in a district is a public 
ceremony, at which numbers of those most in- 
terested and their relatives are sure to be present. 
The scene is often one of intense excitement— 
of distress and anguish on one part, and frantic 
mirth and rejoicing on the other; here an old 
couple bewailing the loss of a son who is the 
support of their age; there a family group, be- 
side themselves with joy at the escape of the 
brother and eldest born. But even for those 
drawn there is yet a chance of escape, as the 
drawing is always in excess of the required con- 
tingent, in order to insure the full complement. 
Then there is another chance on the day of ex- 
amination, when it is possible the recruit may be 
rejected by the army surgeon, on the ground of 
some personal defect or latent disorder. At all 
these chances the conscript and his friends will 
catch, like drowning men at straws, with the 
utmost eagerness, and the poor fellow himself 
will be seen with the big drops trickling down 
his woeful face, so long as the smallest doubt re- 
mains in his favor. No soorer, however, is the 
die irrevocably cast, and he is pronounced un 
soldat, than he pulls his cloth cap over his brow, 
puts a bluff face on the business, and takes in- 
continently to whistling martial airs, smoking 
cigars, and practicing the marching step. In this 


way, and in the company of his fellow-conscripts, 
he keeps up his courage as best he can. Perhaps 
some discharged old veteran of his village takes 
him under his wing, and spins him long yarns 
about the first Napoleon, the Austrian or Italian 
campaigns, the fields of Marengo or Austerlitz, 
and the twenty years of victory with one defeat— 
and gives him an old soldier’s advice and max- 
ims for his guidance in barrack or camp. But 
soon comes the fatal order for him to present 
himself at the depot, and then father and mother 
have to be left, and poor little Annette, who will 
almost cry her eyes out. And now that all the 
adieus are over, the poor fellow has to trudge it 
forty, fifty, sixty, a hundred miles alone, through 
forest and over waste, to show at the rendezvous 
in time; and then we have him plodding his 
weary way in wooden shoes, with no one to cheer 
him on his route, and the sad remembrances of a 
vanished home and a lost love agonizing at his 
heart and running over at his eyes. 

Napoleon was right when he described the 
conscription as “the dread and desolation of fami- 
lies.” He might have added that it was himself 
who made it so. Toward the close of his career 
the very name of it was a terror in French ears. 
Perhaps there never was a word of such horrible 
significance to those who had cause to dread it. 
A glance at the way in which a law that, if 
righteously administered, might have been the 
safeguard of the state, was recklessly abused, will 
show the reason of this. Bonaparte saw that the 
conscription placed the whole resources of France 
in his hands, and he gave it his support in every 
way. The Directory levied by it 200,000 men 
in the single year 1799; in 1802 Bonaparte levied 
120,000; in April, 1803, he raised 120,000 more; 
and in October 60,000 more. In January, 1804, 
the levy was 60,000; in 1805 it was 80,000; in 
1806 it was 80,000; in 1808 it was 80,000; and 
the list of 1810 was anticipated by an order for 
a levy of 80,000 in 1809. The levies of 1809 
were two—40,000 in April, and 36,000 in Octo- 
ber. In 1810 there was a levy of 120,000 from 
the lists for 1811, besides 40,000 from the marine 
departments. In 1811 came a new levy of 120,- 
000, besides enormous levies in the states annexed 
by conquest to the empire. These inordinate 
levies and waste of human life naturally excited 
the borror of the parents and heads of families; 
and the older the conscription grew, the greater 
was the hatred entertained for it. Multitudes of 
young men and mere boys, whose period of serv- 
| ice the forced levies anticipated—clearly against 
| the law—refused to join the depot, and took to 
hiding-places in woods and caverns. To meet 
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this spirit of desertion the most stringent severi- 
ties were had recourse to. The parents and rela- 
tives of the defaulters were condenfhed in a 
heavy penalty; a price was set on the head of a 
refractory conscript; and in districts where the 
offense became common, a movable column was 
organized for the express purpose of hunting 
them out. The soldiers forming it were quar- 
tered on the inhabitants without payment, and 
the conscripts, when taken, were sent in irons to 
the fortresses, and subjected at once to military 
service and hard labor, and almost every other 
pitiless rigor. 

The hatred of its victims against the conscrip- 
tion had not the effect of abating its vigor. As 
fast as the cannon of the enemy mowed down 
the French ranks, they were refilled by recruits, 
not twenty years old. At length the disasters of 
the grand army in Russia brought the levies to a 
tremendous climax. At the end of 1812 a sena- 
tus cosultwm granted the emperor a levy of 500,- 
000 men; but 500,000 men of the required age 
were not to be found in France. To make up 
the number, 150,000 youths of nineteen were 
taken from the lists which would become liable 
in 1813, and 150,000 more of eighteen from the 
lists due in 1814. To these were added 100,000 
of those who had run the gauntlet of the con- 
scription and escaped the drawing in the years 
1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, and 100,000 of the 
first ban of the National Guard. Again, in 1813, 
a levy was ordered of 300,000 men in April, and 
180,000 more in December. It is horrible to 
reflect that in spite of all these monstrous levies, 
and in spite, too, of the fact that a French soldier 
never got his discharge till disabled by wounds or 
incurable sickness, Napoleon had in 1814 hardly 
150,000 troops to oppose to his enemies. In 
the short space of fifteen years upward of two 
millions of the youth of France had been mown 
down by the scythe of battle, and the sight of a 
young, able-bodied man, not in military garb, was 
a rarity in the land. 

The severity of the conscription law has been 
greatly modified during the long period of com- 
parative peace which followed the fall of the first 
Napoleon. The French soldier now obtains his 
discharge, if he desire it, after a moderate term 
of service, upon renouncing his claim to a pen- 
sion. All only sons of widows are exempt, and 
were exempt from the first enactment of the law; 
but now, if a conscript can prove satisfactorily 
that his presence at home is necessary to save his 
family from poverty, the government will admit 
his claim for exemption, irrespective of any other 
considerations. 





THE SILENT CHAMBER. 
BY MARY E. WILOOX. 


WE sit in the lighted room, 
The household all together, 
Safe from the night and gloom, 
And the wet, tempestuous weather. 
Upon the warm hearth-stone 
Sparkles each gleaming ember; 
But thou liest still and all alone 
In a cold and darkened chamber! 


We hear the heavy rain 
Without in the darkness beating; 
But within should be no thought of pain, 
Where friend with friend is meeting. 
Yet ever and anon 
We painfully remember, 
How the rain is soaking and beating upon 
The roof of thy dismal chamber. 


Yet it is an April rain; 
It will waken many a blossom, 
And spread the grass over hill and plain, 
Tocover the brown earth’s bosom. 
And over our easements fast 
The vines will creep and clamber; 
But thou no door nor window hast 
To thy dark and silent chamber. 


Soon round each stock in pride 
A hundred blooms will center, 
And all homes will be thrown open wide 
For the sweet, soft air to enter; 
And the sunshine, early and late, 
Will glow like fluid amber, 
But no air nor light can penetrate 
Thy damp, unopened chamber 


We seem to hear thy tread 
In every sound that passes, 
Thongh soon above thy buried head 
Will bloom the mountain grasses. 
And we listen for thy voice’s tone, 
Then suddenly remember 
That far away and all alone 
Thou sleepest in thy chamber. 


The flowers of many a spring will blow 
Upon the sods that hide thee, 

When those who weep above thee now 
Shall sleep in peace beside thee. 

Day will succeed to day, 
May glide into December, 

And years and ages pass away 
Ere thou wilt quit thy chamber. 


But the grave will guard its trust! 
And in its faithful keeping, 

Though hills wax old and sink to dust 
Still safe will be thy sleeping: 

For God hath marked the spot, 
And surely will remember, 

To lead thee, in earth’s final day, 
From out thy silent chamber. 
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PLEASURES OF FRIENDSHIP.* 


BY J. D. BELL. 


T this point I introduce the third and last 

branch of friendship—that which exists be- 

tween two persons holding to each other a rela- 
tion of confidential mutuality. 

In this case friendship exhibits its most entic- 
ing character, representing, as it does, the com- 
pletest realization of human communion; the 
completest in sweetness as well as degree. All 
is favorable here for a perfect interlinking of 
hearts, a mingling of existences in full, har- 
monious sympathy, just as two streams some- 
times run together, blending even their spray. 

The strength of bosom-friendship depends 
upon the fact of duality. Perfect companions 
go two and two. This is not saying, however, 
that an individual can not, at all, be on terms of 
complete confidence with more than one person. 
The same person may happily and harmoniously 
blend his being, here with that of one, and there 
with that of another, on a basis of intimacy pecu- 
liar to each. All that is meant to be said is, that 
bosom-friendship can not hold to perfection with 
three or more souls associating exclusively to- 
gether. Accouplement is essential to it. As in 
geometry, two distinct horizontal or perpendicu- 
lar lines can not be drawn at once to the same 
point in the extremity of a given straight line, so 
in bosom-friendship, no two intimates can simul- 
taneously in perfect confidence meet a third. 

The nature of the attachment existing in the 
case of this form of friendship, will be readily 
seen to be different from that which holds in an 
instance of passionate love. Two is a sacred 
number in each relation; but while bosom-friend- 
ship admits of a confidential accoupling of the 


same person, with a certain one at one time, and | 


with another at another, love, on the contrary, 
admits of only one and the same duality in in- 
timate companionship. It is incorrigibly jealous 
of all shifts of endearment, It objects to any 
sympathetic claspings save of the same long- 


familiar hands, is ever in a feverish tremor lest | 
its communion shall lose some measure of its | 


intense exclusiveness, and is sadly interrupted 
when either member of its select couple—a case 
which few know not the reality of—chances 
to entertain a pining to be paired anew. 

While, however, it is allowed that love is thus 
almost selfishly limited as to the compass of its 
intercourse, it should not be supposed that bo- 
som-friendship presents the widest kind of con- 
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trast to it. That it affords something of a con- 
trast is plain to be seen, since it does not preclude 
the forming of a circle of equal confidential rela- 
tions. But to this circle it will be observed 
that there is a limit, in no respect large, pre- 
scribed by nature. 

Dugald Stewart gives as two reasons why “the 
number of our attached and confidential friends 
can not be great;” first, that “our attention would 
be too much distracted by the multiplicity of its 
objects;” and, secondly, that the final cause of 
the affection of intimate friendship would be 
practically frustrated “by its engaging us in 
exercises beyond the extent of our limited abil- 
ities.” 

The true basis of all bosom-friendship is a mu- 
tually perceived harmony holding between the 
softer qualities and more tender longings of two 
souls. One person sees another displaying, under 
peculiar circumstances, certain feelings, certain 
virtues, a certain warmth, or frankness, or noble- 
ness, or purity, or wisdom, or meekness, or con- 


takes a liking to the possessor of it, reaches out 


walks with him, trusts in him, defends him, 
rejoices when he rejoices, and weeps when he 
weeps. 

Thus we must suppose that Jesus and John 
were led to confide in each other, as they did, 
bosom to bosom. ‘There was probably that about 
John which his fellow-disciples had not: may 
be a peculiar tenderness of look and manner; 
may be a special sincerity of utterance; may be a 
generosity that enlisted uncommon interest and 
admiration; may be a sweet clinging of the 
heart in confidential trust, which only the friend 
Divine could well reciprocate. 

In like manner, throughout every department 
of human life, individuals are wont to accouple 
themselves together, and mingle their spirits in a 
happy sympathetic oneness, Wherever there are 





mind, or of both, in one person, met and responded 

| agreeably to in another, there is felt an attraction 
toward confidential intimacy. 

| friends found in the walks of literature, of art, 

| of science, of politics, of religion. 

| Take the case of two travelers meeting far 

| from their homes in some mart, or on some thor- 





stancy, and already having a liking to the charac- | 
ter, or trait of character indicated, he at once | 


after his society, grasps his hand, talks with him, | 


dispositions or relations, either of the heart or | 


Thus are bosom- | 


| oughfare of a distant land. Suppose that each — 


| speaks the same language, wears the same com- 
| plexion and costume, is animated by the same 


toward the same haven. Here would plainly be 


love of country, and is pursuing a common route | 
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given a basis for a correspondence, harmonious 
enough to link the two in confidential union. 
Again: imagine two persons over each of whom 
there has at some time passed the blighting storm 
of a great sorrow, leaving them lonely mourners 
Conceive now of these disconso- 
late persons, to whom time has come to be but 
the measure of a long train of mournful solilo- 
quies, as coming together, somewhere, under cir- 
cumstances of solitary musing. Here, too, you 
will at once see would be a case presenting in it 


| a foundation for the forming of a bosom-friend- 


ship, and one marked with the fondest kind of 
tenderness and fidelity. So might I go on and 
name many analogous cases, in which persons 


' not only might pass, but are daily passing into 
| relations of sympathetic duality. 


The pleasures of bosom-friendship must from 
its very nature be a most precious sort. I can 


' not conceive how any individual could pass life 


happily and well satisfied without them. They 
are essential to the health of the heart as well as 
mind. He who has not his circle of affectionate 
bosom-companions, must know what the painful 
yearning is of an ever-aching void in the social 
part of his nature. Joy is but half-sweetened 
unless twice enjoyed—once in experience, and 
again in participation. How would ten thousand 
beautiful things lose their power to charm the 


| soul, were there no rich after-delights to be real- 


Se 





ized in filling the air between two pairs of sym- 
pathizing ears, with winged words about them, 
sounding softly of their first-felt witcheries! As 
the doubly refracting crystal takes in the rays of 
light reflected upon an object, and forms two en- 
larged images, close by each other, vivid and 
surprising, so the spirit in confidence repeats its 
happy experience, forming them into parallel pic- 
tures, in which they appear with their once 
singly-felt attractions magnified and made charm- 
ingly novel. “No enjoyment whatever,” said 
Seneca, “can be agreeable without participation.” 
And to the same effect said Cicero, “Were a 
man to be carried up to heaven, and the beau- 
ties of universal nature displayed to his view, he 
would receive but little pleasure from the won- 
derful scene, if there were none to whom he 
might relate the glories he had beheld.” This, 
then, you will observe, is the perfection of social 
happiness, to be able to renew impressions made 
upon the solitary soul, and make them doubly 
felt at once, through the medium of confidential 
communication. Who does not know the truth 
of this affirmation? Who does not know that 
there is a life of delicate meditations and feel- 
ings, which is blissfully lived by every individual 





who is worthy of a bosom-friend, and who has 
one; but which would only be like the cup of 
Tantalus to him, could he have no cordial and 
congenial share with him in the precious secrets 
of that life? Even Alexander the Great—a man 
who would seem to have had no heart for so ten- 
der a reflection—when he visited the tomb of 
Achilles, and after he had placed a crown upon 
it, in his spontaneous soliloquy over the ashes 
of the never-to-be-forgotter hero, could not help 
exclaiming that “Achilles was happy in having, 
during his lifetime, a friend like Patroclus.” 

Abundant and beautiful testimony to the sweet- 
ness of the pleasures of bosom-friendship, is 
borne in the simple fact that almost every in- 
dividual in society stands connected in relations, 
fewer or more, of this character. 

To whom, let me ask, would not future years 
look cheerless and uninviting, were there no 
serene prospect in view of going, fondly be- 
friended, through their glooms and their splen- 
dors? And to whom, let me also ask, would not 
the past present an aspect of undiminishing 
gloom, were there no bright reminiscences of 
long-enjoyed bosom-companionships, often flock- 
ing up in memory, to gild with undying luster 
its pictures of by-gone experience? 

Do but think, my friend, how many lovely 
things there are, coming within the compass of 
your every-day life—how many scenes you can 
point to, here and there, now having somehow 
connected and identified with them an interest 
serenely beautiful and tenderly exhilarating, 
which owe all their enchanting power to expe- 
riences of happy communion and participation 
between your own spirit and some other spirit, 
congenially linked and confidentially blending 
with it. 

Often have you spoken, I know, in utterances 
of mellifluous eloquence, of the sweet air of the 
deep forests when clad in their summer livery, 
and of the siren voices of lively birds clustering . 
and singing in the gorgeous tree-tops, and of the 
balmy repose, reigning from morning to evening, 
underneath the thick-woven branches and foliage 
of grouped evergreens—a repose, so peaceful 
and unbroken that one would almost think angels 
might be heard talking were they to hold con- 
verse there. And often, too, have you told, with 
a ravishment, of delightful wanderings in flowery 
valleys, and roamings over green-sodded high- 
lands, and by cheerful musings on the banks of 
sparkling streamlets and gently-rolling rivers. 
But you may not have thought to ask why, 
whenever you visit scenes and taste of experien- 
ces like these, you are always conscious of a charm 
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lingering upon you, with such a force of wooing 
magic, and with such a beautiful tenacity for- 
ever. 

Suppose yourself thrown into the warm lap of 
some virgin island, at a dim distance from a seat 
of busy society, doomed to dwell there, with 
your physical wants well enough supplied, but 
with no companions to share with you in your life 
of solitude. Around you, of course, nature would 
exhibit most splendid and glorious scenes. By 
day and by night, on one hand and on the other, 
what wonderful attractions would present them- 
selves to the senses! What rich perfumes and 
melodies would haunt the air! What scintilla- 
ting gems would kindle up the sand of the 
shores! What an enticing luxuriance would 
cover the soil and wave in the trees! What 
myriads of brilliantly variegated forms of an- 
imal life would teem in all the grand wild vista! 

But, dear reader, you have doubtless already 
anticipated me in saying that, under the circum- 
stances described, you could not enjoy those 
scenes of beauty and splendor. And why not? 
Simply because there would be no one to enjoy 
them with you. If you could have a group of 
human beings about you, who should be entire 
strangers, yet disposed to treat you socially, you, 
then, of course, might be able to realize some 
pleasure from the prospect. If, on a further sup- 
position, a circle of friends could surround you, 
even though you might not be an exclusive asso- 
ciate with any ox of them, your pleasure would 
be greatly hightened. But if, together with the 
intercourse of friendship in its general form, you 
could share in the intercourse of the specific, con- 
fidential form of it, then, and then alone, could 
your interest in the scenes of that gorgeous island, 
at any moment, be characterized with feelings of 
intense delight. 

Thus we arrive at the secret of nature’s eternal 
power of enchantment. It lies in the simple fact 
of sympathetic participation. You will see now 
why it is that the meadows and groves, the moon 
and stars, and all other common beautiful things, 
never grow uncharmingly old. Confidential in- 
tercourse, either between domestic kindred, or 
lovers, or bosom-friends, is what saves the scen- 
ery of the seasons from becoming stale and in- 
sipid. Without the happiness of congenial re- 
ciprocation, not long would any individual be in 
learning to hate the fairest spots on earth, and 
the most tempting circumstances of existence. 
Only let the bliss of social sympathy and 
trust be separated from heaven, and it would be 
turned into a hell. A man commits suicide just 
as soon as his personal existence becomes such as 





to preclude all hope of appreciative participation 
in it. Ido not deny that an individual may be 
an agreeable companion to himself; that rare 
pleasure may be realized in silent abstraction; 
that solitude may be charming, and refreshing, 
and healthful, and sweet. All that is most val- 
uable in thought comes about as the result of a 
love of seclusion. But, then, you will mark that 
it is one thing to be lonely, with the power of 
interchanging ideas and feelings in intimate in- 
tercourse, and quite another thing to be lonely 
without any such power of correspondence. The 
moment the communion of heart and mind with 
heart and mind, is broken beyond the restoration 
of confidential mutuality, the current of life be- 
gins to run dark and bitter. Hence it is that the 
man whose inspirations and visions are toe high to 
be understood and appreciated, in his own day 
and generation, always betrays in his countenance 
and manner a mood of mournful reverie. Thus 
may you conclude that Jesus could not but have 
expressed a deep and sacred seriousness through- 
out the course of his earthly mission. And with 
the key here afforded to the cause of their sub- 
lime gloom and taciturnity, you may read of 
solemn Homers, and Platos, and Miltons, and 
Beethovens, and all along the world’s great ages, 
who died looking tearfully toward the spirit- 
world for the enjoyment of that full participation 
in experience, which they ever yearned after, but 
found not during the trial-period of their lofty 
lives. 

But after all that I have said, there remains 
a yet deeper view to be taken of the pleasures 
of bosom-friendship. I have spoken of the 
charm which is superadded to all the more re- 
fined and tender impressions of private experi- 
ence, by these pleasures. I have spoken also of 
the beauties and glories of nature, as owing their 
liveliest attractions, and the conservation of their 
power to interest and enchant the soul, to the 
same kind of superior enjoyments. Let me now 
point you to the soothing and illuminating light 
which the facilities of this form of friendship 
are wont to shed over the gloomier aspects and 
realities of our earthly life. 

None of us can go all the way down to the 
grave walking on smooth and sunny ground; and 
none of us can leave the world by a complete 
euthanasia. More or less of sorrow and misfor- 
tune is the lot of the living, and more or less of 
pain must ever go hand in hand with death. 
But then it shall not be ignored, that even grief 
may be solaced by tender affection, till it becomes 
almost sweet; and that soft pity has power to dis- 
arm even suffering of its bitterest stings. 
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Bosom-friendship, viewed as a source of pleas- 
ure, in connection with what is usually called 
life’s dark side, presents itself in two phases of 
beauty—that in which its delights are the re- 
sults of active kindness, and that in which they 
are the results of kindness received. There is a 
luxury of pity and a luxury of relief. 

Sweet it is to bless a cherished friend in health 
and under circumstances of happiness; but how 
much sweeter to. bless such a friend when pros- 
trated by disease, or when surrounded by ruined 
hopes! Every act of the hand, every accent of 
the tongue, every look and tear of the eye, dic- 
tated by a sad and commiserating sympathy, be- 
tokens a conquest gained over the heart by feel- 
ings which are entirely unselfish and pure. The 
bosom of a pitying companion is swayed by a 
heavenly sentimentalism. Absolute active kind- 
ness in friendship can therefore never be really 
painful. It is the outworking of a soul whith is 
under the power of something too much like a 
spell to admit of pain. So long as you can weep 
for one you hold dear, you may know that your 
heart contains only the sweetest juices. When 
pity can no more hope to give relief, then, and 
then only does it become wearisome. It is the 
yearning eye, whose fountain of tears has ceased 
to gush because it must gush in vain, it is the 
friendly hand that has fallen inactive because its 
kind acts can avail nothing, which speaks of a 
bosom nursing within it a bitter grief of pining 
sympathy. Kindness, in action, is the kindness 
which is delicious; pity, when it is able to soothe 
and give rest, then it is a luxury. 

To have somehow brightened the countenance 
of a loved friend cast down in affliction; to have 
somehow freshly proved the sincerity of interest 
and the fond tenderness with which he is ever 
regarded; to have removed at a sacrifice, greater 
or smaller, some burden of weariness from his 
breast, or some perplexing obstacle from his path- 
way, or some lowering cloud from his vista of 
the future—who does not know, by experience, 
that for the doer of acta like these there is a 
precious reward, a joy of unspeakable sweetness? 
So truly, indeed, is this the case, that an entire 
absence of all beloved objects, whose circum- 
stances are adapted to excite the sympathy of 


- soft pity, and nerve the hand to deeds of kindly 


relief, should even be considered as one of the 
sorrows of life. 

An author, from whom Dugald Stewart quotes, 
has more than hinted at this truth in some 
words that linger in the memory after one has 
read them, like the tonés of a tender song: 
“Were I in a desert,” says he, “I would find out 





wherewith in it to call forth my affections. If 
I could do no better, I would fasten them upon 
some sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy 
cypress to connect myself to; I would court their 
shade, and greet them kindly for their protec- 
tion. I would cut my name upon them, and 
swear they were the loveliest trees throughout 
the desert. If their leaves withered, I would 
teach myself to mourn, and when they rejoiced, 
I would rejoice along with them.” 


From this passage one may obtain something 


of a glimpse of that necessity of the heart, which, 
were a person to be placed in circumstances 
where he could have no friends to sympathize 
with, or suffer for, would drive him to the vain 
and forlorn hope of realizing in such poor things 
as myrtles and cypress-trees, those objects of af- 
fection and kindness, without which even so- 
ciety itself could not but soon cease to be a 
blessing. 

But I was to speak also of the beauty of 
bosom-friendship, considered as a source of pre- 
cious healing, under circumstances of weariness 
and prostration. Have not you often, patient 
reader, proved it to be such a consoling and such 
a balm-giving source? Yes; and I do but de- 
clare what you yourself know to be true, when I 





say, that should you be called to live over the | 


experience of remembered hours of suffering, you | 


would hope to prove its ineffable preciousness, in 
like manner, again. Need I tell you that you 
shall yet be thus called to repeat many an old 
struggle with distress? Disappointment will be 
yours, as it is the portion of us all. Bereave- 
ment you must suffer, as it is something which 
none of us can altogether escape. Sickness will 
come upon you, for whom is it not wont to visit? 
And, now, tell me, do you think you could well 
spare, in the time of any one of these troubles, the 
words of those confiding lips, or the watching of 
those tender eyes, which you have learned to re- 
gard with a lingering fondness? Tell me, do 
you think of any, in all the wide world, whom, 
at the cold shrine of grief, or by the bed of afflic- 
tion, you could feel to welcome near you, with 
a more cordial gratitude, than that one whose 
heart you have long and happily, in the intimacy 
of confidential friendship, communed with, and 
tried, and trusted in as constant and true? Ah! 
it is a fact not dimly seen, and not illy ap- 
preciated by any sale man, that even when all 
other sources of comfort and solace fail, there is 
power in a bosom-friend, to lift up the prostrated 
spirit, and put hope in the place of despair. 

Hard it is to be made poor, as is often the case, 
by the accident of a day; to be called to feel that 
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the gathered earnings of toilsome years are no 
more to be regarded as one’s own; that the old 
and half-forgotten struggles to get above want 
and the limitations of a rigid economy, must be 
lived over again; that there must be retrench- 
ment and reduction every-where within the com- 
pass of one’s daily experience; that from a long- 
enjoyed independence, there must be a sinking 
down as it were into the cheap shadow of 
wealth—a separation from all costly privileges, 
from all stylish recreations, from all that is brill- 
iantly adorning in furniture and equipage, in 
short, from all that one has depended upon for 
dignity and respect in society; something of a 
hard lot, I say, must be the consciousness of hay- 
ing reached a crisis in life like this. But then | 
you will not forget the amount of soothing and | 
healing influence which a man’s intimate friends, 
if he is so fortunate as to have attached some 
such friends to him, would be able to exert over 
him, supposing him to be surrounded by the des- 
olation and gloom of a misfortune of this kind. 
Would not their acts of kind sympathy, and 
their sweet breathings of affectionate encourage- 
ment, make his very disaster seem to him a bless- 
ing almost? Why, I can easily fancy myself 
hearing a man thus afflicted, and in his affliction 
thvs consoled, saying to himself, with pleasure | 
beaming in his eyes, “I have not lost much after | 
all. Let me not mourn over these ruins. Not | 
altogether am I laid low in poverty, and dis- 
honor, and forlornness. There is much bright | 
light left around and within me still.” And so I | 
can conceive how, even in spite of his blighted 
prospects, he could feel to thank God that he | 
lives, and thank him that the world was made | 
just as it is, and thank him even for sorrow, 
seeing that it has in it so much of matchless 
joy. 

The pity of a bosom-friend is, to the painful | 
consciousness of lost possessions, what the dawn 
of a beautiful morning is to the dreams of a 
weary night. Misfortunes, indeed, often serve 
to give the soul anew confidence in itself. They 
reveal to it nobler views of life. They show 
that what from a distance may look like the very 





home of despair, shall, when tried, only prove to 
be some serene solitude of hope; that what, in 
life. may appear from afar like a wilderness of 
upas-trees, shall, when really reaclied, only turn 
out to be some pleasant forest, gloomed with 
“ambrosial darkness.” And then misfortunes 
show us who of our professed friends are true 
and who are faithless, who of them are Johns 
and who Judases, It has been somewhere 
well said, éhat a false friend and a shadow 


attend only when the sun shines. And really 
one would almost covet to suffer losses to some 
extent in life, just for the sake of distinguishing 
those, in his circle of confidential associates, who 
are fast and faithful from those who but too 
nearly resemble inconstant and treacherous shad- 
ows. Yes, strange though it may at the first 
thought seem, yet it is easily conceivable, that 
there may be a rare gratification in suffering ad- 
versity, simply as a means of knowing who of 
one’s friends will prove friends then. To have 
even thus tested the professions of a single com- 
panion, beyond the limit of the most distant 
doubt; to have thus become fully satisfied that 
there is one heart whose affections are forever 
proof against change—one heart which would 
suffer the pangs of torture ere it would belie its 
sacred trust—why should not this be compensa- 
tion enough for a short struggle down in the dark 
valley of affliction? 

But I must hasten to a conclusion. 

There is yet one more consideration of interest 
which I can not well pass over in connection with 
bosom-friendship viewed as a source of consola- 
tion and relief—I refer to the gently-beguiling 
influence of a confidential companion in the hour 
of death. That great final trial, which must 
come upon all, and which, as it approaches all, is 
looked forward to by most people with a shud- 
der, becomes a different thing when contemplated 
in the mellow light thrown over it by the sooth- 
ing presence of one whose affection and tender- 
ness, as an intimate friend, were well proved in 
life. Death seems then to have less of grimness in 
it, and less of dread reality. It is only a passing 
away from the precious beauty of the loving and 
the loved. It loses its awful dismalness, as an 
experience of horror mingled with agony. There 
is connected with it more of the pain of parting 
from life, than of the pain of ceasing tolive. It 
is a sundering of tender ties. It is a starting 


upon a long journey. This is the burden which 
presses upon the feeble breast as the heart’s last 

slow pulses are dying away into the motionless 
| silence, to know that there is one dear face fading 


out of sight; that there is one sweé#-voice faint- 
ing on the ear; that there are blessed hands 
whose soft touch is to be felt on earth never, 
nevermore, Forgotten are the tyrannies of the 
king of terrors. Forgotten is the thought of dust 
going to dust, down in the cold bowels of the 
grave. Forgotten are all anxious dreams about a 
future life soon to burst into view. Tho soul 
swallowed up in its one deep, beautiful yearning 
of melancholy sympathy, absorbed in its despair 
of gentle love, almost loses the consciousness 
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that there is a suffering body failing and dissolv- 
ing around it; and when the solemn hour comes, 
it departs as if it were bat retiring away to brood 
over sweet memories of earthly friendship till 
the dawn of the resurrection morning. 

Such is death on the bosom of the chosen and 
the cherishing. 

Let it be mine thus to leave the world! Not 
on some distant soil among uupitying strangers; 
not alone, in the silence and darkness, even 
though it should be without a pang; not even 
where the warm tears of a kindly-hearted kins- 
man may be felt falling over my face—no where 
would I ask to die, save in the soothing presence 
and in the arms of my most amiable and most 
devoted bosom friend! Let my eyes, when they 
shall take their last look upon the things of this 
world, meet the fondly-pitying gaze of that one 
whose being has become a part of my own! Let 
me feel that there is near me a heart which never 
proved false, and which still remains true, a heart 
which was always ready to share in my sorrows, 
and sufferings, and toils, and which still lingers 
around me with its sympathetic palpitation! O 
may it be mine to whisper my final farewell into 
those ears which were wont to gather some of 
my poor words, so that they might be laid up in 
the treasure-house of a long-keeping memory! 
And may it be mine, when I shall begin the 
pulseless sleep, to dream that the same kind 
hands, which in life so often confidentially clasped 
my own, are gently closing my eyes; and that 
when my body shall have been hidden in the 
ground, not even then will the unworthy dust be 
entirely forsaken; no, no; but that there will 
sometimes come the dear friend on whose bosom 
I once used to lean my head, to right up the old 
mound, and to spend time enough at least to 
drop an honest tear or two over the dull sod 


that covers it! 
—— 


INFLUENCE OF GREAT TALENT ENLARGED 
BY DEATH. 
T is the quality of great talents that death en- 
larges the circle of their influence, as it secures 
the splendomof their fame; loosing them from lo- 
cality, it makes them the property of universal 
mankind. As their age goes down into night, 
and the present becomes the past, the very revo- 
lution of time, like the revolution of the globe, 
raises the luminary. We see it no longer, with 
distorted shape and exaggerated color, through 
the mists of earth; its tendency is st#ll upward, 
at every hour ascending with purer brightness 
and more perfect form, till jt stands in the Zenith, 
and gives its luster to a world. 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER+* 


BY MRS. BITHIA B, LEAVITT. 
THE LAST APPEAL. 
HE sun was vailing his splendors amid the 
gorgeous clouds that lay piled in awfal 
granceur against the western sky, while in the 
east the moon, with far less glory, but more 
beauty, was slowly sailing into view. It was 
Sabbath evening, and the two or three bells of 
the little town of Clifton pealed forth a cheerful 
welcome to all to come within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the sanctuary. How many would have 
gladly obeyed the summons, and how many, too, 
strolling idly about, or lounging in luxurious 
ease, carelessly or obstinately neglected the gra- 
cious call! 

There was one who, a week or two previous, 
had sat with rejoicing heart and attentive ear; 
but the mind there swayed by the sweet recital 
of Gospel truths, now raged in mad delirium. 
Mr. Romaine had been suddenly seized with an 
alarming illness; and his daughters hung over 
him in speechless grief, as they followed the wild 
wanderings of his rolling eyes, and endeavored 
to soothe by gentle tones his frenzied imagina- 
tion. At one tin.e he would call upon his wife 
not to leave him, appealing to her love for him 
and her little ones, and then in a cheerful voice 
encouraging her to trust them all in the hands of 
Him who has promised to be the orphan’s friend. 
At another time he would suddenly address his 
children, and with a solemn voice warn them 
against the allurements of the world, and repeat 
with the most terrible emphasis the denuncia- 
tions of the Bible respecting the rejection of 
Christ, and then as suddenly softening into the 
most melting tones of entreaty, would delineate 
his sufferings and love, and beseech them with 
the most earnest solicitude to be reconciled to 
God. 

Twilight deepened. Sabbath worshipers had 
feasted upon the bread of life, and long since re- 
tired to their homes, ‘with added grace for the 
coming week. One watcher alone sat in the sick 
chamber—Belle, the blithe, the volatile Belle. 
An awful stillness reigned, for it was midnight, 
an hour to bring together time and eternity, to 
confront the pleasures of the one with the stern 
demands of the other. Gently slipping her fin- 
gers to the pulse of her beloved father, and as- 
certaining he slept, his daughter placed the lamp 
in a position to reveal his face, though not to dis- 
turb his rest, and retired to the window. 





* Concluded from page aay 
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It was the month of November; but the air 
was mild and balmy for the season, and the win- 
dow was thrown wide open in order to give the 
sufferer its invigorating freshness. Belle leaned 
against the casement with her head sadly bowed. 
Her eye wandered with mournful earnestness 
into the deep shade of the trees; and though the 
full moon dispensed her light from an unclouded 
sky, there seemed to be an unusual haziness or 
softness in the atmosphere. It was one of those 
calm, pure evenings when God’s nature appears 
to strive, by an exhibition of its own gentle love- 
liness, to exalt the downward earthly tendencies 
of human nature; when even the most earth- 
born heart feels some higher aspiration stealing 
through the being, some immortal throbbings for 
superior joys. It was an evening, too, when the 
already painful soul looks aloft, and would fain 
spread its wings for purer climes, or with 
new delight contemplate the hoiiness of God, 
muse upon the ecstasies of its future abode, and 
feel afresh the glow of love burning within, cre- 
ating stronger and holier desires for devotion to 
His glory. It was a night, too, for thought— 
close, heart-searching thought; when the weary 
spirit, turning from earth, might dive into the 
depths of its own being, search into the mys- 
teries of its creation, mark its capabilities, dis- 
cover the end of its existence, compare the ideal 
with the real. 

Thus Belle Romaine sat, and as her life, like a 
picture, unrolled itself from the past, she saw it 
in its true colors, the dark colors of sin and 
alienation from God. She thought of Louey, 
once proud, haughty, impatient of every control, 
now meek, and gentle, and happy, performing 
life’s duties with faithful precision, and she ac- 
knowledged the apparent change had been in- 
deed real. Aunt Henny, too, formerly absorbed 
in all the little details of temporal cares, with no 
higher ambition, apparently, than to have an ad- 
mirably ordered household, had been brought to 
realize a more noble existence, and for the last 
year Belle and Chartey had ~ pm and com- 
mented upon the re@lution thaf seemed to be 
progressing in the lady’s character; for as they 
often remarked, with more truth than apprecia- 
tion of the fact, “Aunt Henny doesn’t seem to 
care nowadays about having so» many ‘nice 
things;’ I wonder why she does so much for the 
poor.” And then Belle thought of Mattie, the | 
gentle, sweét Mattie, whose spirit had fluttered 
away from earth; and, O! the scalding tears 
dashed wildly down the sad girl’s cheek, a groan 
of anguish wailed from her bosom, as the pure, 
sweet face of that dearly loved sister came up in ! 





tender reproach before her. Yes, Mattie had 
died the year before; but not till the softened 
spirit had breathed upward its prayer of peni- 
tence; not till the light from the throne of Love 
had beamed all around, bathing her in its glory; 
not till the Spirit as a holy Comforter had whis- 
pered to the listening heart his message of recon- 
ciliation; not till the prayer of the faithful 
mother had prevailed with a prayer-answering 
Jehovah. All these were vivid to the mind of 
the giddy, pleasure-loving girl; and now she felt 
alone, alone. Every call of the Spirit had been 
resisted, and with an obstinate will she had re- 
solved to enjoy the world; and now, when a 
more solemn warning was being given, and a 
father’s dying voice sought to win her to Christ, 
she felt her proud heart revolt; she felt nature 
shrink back from the fancied sacrifice; she felt a 
moral incapability to comply with the least con- 
dition. of salvation; and although she felt too— 
yes, from her inmost soul she felt she was misera- 
ble, yet she clung to a vague, indefinable some- 
thing in the future that seemed to promise more 
certain happiness. 

A low November wail was now creeping 
through the trees, and Belle arose to close the 
window. “Ah!” thought she, “the foliage of 
these woods is rich and beautiful; but the ever- 
rustling, ever-moaning leaves foretell the desola- 
tion that will erelong sweep over them; and just 
so my poor heart betrays its wretchedness, though 
I would fain conceal it under the guise of gayety, 
or garb of indifference.” She turned toward the 
bed, and beheld two eyes beaming tenderly, 
soothingly, parentally upon her. The arms 
opened, and the voice whispered, “ Come, come 
my child—trust—blood—Jesus.” The unhappy 
girl burst into an agony of tears, and sprang into 
the arms of a—dead father! 

* * * * * * * . 

Two young men sat conversing together. On 
a table nearfghy books, a flute, a box of cigars, 
and in close proximity two glasses and wine. 
The cigar in either mouth, the mustache, and 
other little personal adornments, seemed to stamp 
them as “dandies,” “ exquisites,” or any name 
that would say to an observer, “We are men 
now, and are going to govern ourselves. It is 
true we are yet rather young; but rid of the re- 
straints of home, mother, sister, we intend to be 
our own masters, and enjoy ourselves.” But 
with a more critical examination of their counte- 
nances, there appeared a something not easily de- 
scribed, but a something indicative of more true 
nobility, and which served to counteract the im- 
pression first made. 
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“ And so, to-night the great Italian opera com- | and tenderness, and confidence, that it made me 
mences. Of course I knew we should go, and | cry.” 
therefore purchased tickets. Fortunate, too, to “Cry! What good does crying do? I tell 
secure the very best; but, say, Romaine, it takes | you, Henry Newbury”—and Charles Romaine 
a wonderful long purse to carry us through. | sprang to his feet, dashed the wine and glasies to 
What with. cigars, and wines, and operas, and | the floor, threw the box of cigars into the fire, 
taking pretty girls to concerts, etc., one hardly | and drawing a pack of cards from his pocket con- 
knows what to do sometimes to pay his tailor; | signed them to a like fate—“I tell.you, Henry 
but, thank Heaven, if I have one good habit, it | N ewbury, I never touch a card, or glass of wine, 
is to pay my debts. I believe the last words my | or even smoke a cigar, that my mother’s face is 
father said before I came from home, ‘ Henry, ' not before me, that my mother’s voice is not in 
my son, stop short ouly of starvation before going | my ear, that my mother’s hand is not laid upon 
in debt;’ and somehow or other I have a kind me gently, O! so gently. My mother, O my 
of horror of owing any thing to any body. But, |-sweet mother! my lovely, Christian mother! 
dear me, Charley, what is the matter? Your | would that they had laid me beside thee in the 
face looks fifty yards long, and any one would | grave; and then—but no, ’tis not too late! 
think you were about to take the monk’s cowl, | Henry Newbury, stand there, and hear me vow 
and vow yourself away in some dark old monas- | never again to touch a cigar—for it only leads to 
tery. Pray, bad news from home?” other excesses—never a drop of intoxicating liq- 
“None, Henry, did you ever have a moth- | uor, never a card, never, NEVER; so help me, O 
er?” God! Newbury, we are all wrong. Curiosity 
“Ever have a mother! Of course I had a_/ led us to this place, and that, and the other, and 
mother.” ruin lies in the path of every one of them— 
“Ah! yes; but did you ever have a mother to | ruin, Henry, unless we stop short—and now, with 
bless your early years, draw you to her heart, and | the help of my mother’s God, my father’s God, 
by her sweet caresses win your little secrets, com- | my sister’s God, I mean to stop. Come, pledge 
fort you in your childish sorrows, turn the tear | yourself with me, and let us yet be men, high- 
for a torn flag, or lost marble, or broken bat, per- | minded, honorable men, worthy of our parents 
chance, into a smile of forgetfulness? ay, did | and our sisters. Will you, Henry Newbury?’ 
you ever have a mother to weep over the first | and Romaine’s solemn manner showed it was the 
falsehood, bathe away from the lips the stain of | moment of decision. 
the first ‘bad word,’ pray over the first act of dis- A letter was brought to the room, striped, 
obedience, yes, to punish with the rod, which | sealed with black. Newbury turned pale as he 
made you love her all the more, for you knew | took it from the hand of the messenger; but as 
her heart wept and bled with every stroke? And | his eye caught the direction, he tremblingly 
then, Henry, did you ever have that mother pale | handed it to his friend. He broke it and read: 





before your eyes, and grow weaker every day, “Q Charley! dear Charley! come quickly! 
though you hardly knew what it meant then? | Dear father died last night very suddenly! 

did you ever hear her gasp for breath, and tell “BELLE.” 
you she couldn’t take care of you much longer, * * * * * * + * 
for her Father called her, but that He would pro- A little meeting was convened by Christian 


tect and bring you to her in the hegyenly home? | friends, for the purpose of religious conversation. 

and, O Henry!’—the speaker’s heart seemed | Their pastor was present, and he with two sisters 

ready to burst—“did you see her cold form, and | testified to the power of renewing grace. Was 

when you called her to come back to her little | not the pious fhother’s prayer, “O, my Father! 

family, you knew and felt she did not hear, and | spare me to my children,” answered? 

then did you see her put away forever from your | P 

gaze? O, Newbury! I tell you my heart is | 

bursting; yes, i is, it is!” and the young man | WIT AND HUMOR. 

threw himself upon the floor and wept—wept till | Tue humorist seldom attains to wit, the man 

the very fountain of his tears was drained, and | of wit seldom stoops to humor. Humor consists 

weary nature was exhausted. His friend sat | in exaggeration, wit in refinement. Humor ex- 

down beside him, cites laughter, wit admiration. Humor is often 
“ Yes, dear Charley, I have just such a mother; | coarse, and always ridiculous; wit is always 

but she still lives to pray for her wayward boy. | decorous, and often grave. Humor consists in 

I got a letter only yesterday, so full of love,| breadth of coloring, wit in brilliancy of point. 
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TRUTH, POPERY, AND INFIDELITY. 

RUTH is always a medium, having its two 

extremes, and it is its property as such to 
maintain an immutable character and position; 
from its very nature it is what it is, and where it 
is; compromise or oscillation would make it 
something else—something that is not truth. 
Error may be multiform; truth has but one posi- 
tion and one shape. There is but one truth of 
things, and every departure from it is precisely, 
in the degree of it, falsehood. 

Hence it necessarily happens to truth, that it is 
liable to be called in question frem different quar- 
ters, and to be charged with diametrically op- 
posite faults. Truth is at the center of things; 
error occupies their entire circumference; from 
any and every point, therefore, an assault may 
be directed against it. 

Precisely such has been the position of true 
Christianity. It stands between antipodal errors; 
and thus it has happened to it, to be charged 
from opposite sources, and with conflicting accu- 
sations; and sometimes it has happened that ob- 
jectors even thus extreme have agreed in the 
substance of their charge. 

On the one hand, at the zenith of the ecclesi- 
astical horizon stands Romanism—the very in- 
carnation of credulity and superstition—a power 
palpable, definite, and terrible; material even to 
grossness in its religious embodiment, yet grasp- 
ing influences the most spiritual, and diffusing 
them far beyond the circle of its own visible be- 
ing—a power that has grown, among other relig- 
ious powers, to colossal hight and appalling dimen- 
sions, and that has come to be, far beyond them 
all, a kind of earthly omnipotence; that, ever 
“ guiding its hand wittingly,” has laid hold of the 
mightiest influences of both the visible and the 
invisible worlds, and, consummately blending 
them, has subordinated them to its own venal 
purposes; that, digging deep into the unsanctified 
heart of humanity, has laid firm its foundations, 
and that, laying hold of its most powerful pas- 
sions and interests, has silently and potently, for 
nearly twice a thousand years, piled up its 
mighty superstructure; that, by the rarest and 
most cunning alchemy, has gathered to itself all 
the elements, and absorbed all the essences of 
human strength, availing itself with equal ease 
of the.most contradictory qualities—of the piety 
of the ascetic, and of the sins of the profane; of 
the chivalry of the warrior, and of the lore of the 
learned; of the abundance of the wealthy, and 
of the necessities of the poor; of the atelier of 
the artist, and of the harp of the poet; of the 





ambition that avowedly seeks all things for itself, 
and of the self-abnegation, that by a reverse proc- 
ess obeys the same promptings; a power that 
has been the vampire of the earth, emasculating 
every limb of its strength, save as it could con- 
vert into its own instrument; that, while leaving 
it its form and name, has contrived to suck out 
its energy and absorb its spirit; that has won for. 
its altar a place higher than the throne, and for 
its crucifix a supremacy over the globe. 

A power, moreover, that has been malignant as 
it has been mighty; that has opposed itself to 
the best forms of human good, and concentrated 
in itself the worst elements of human evil; that, 
as a dominion, has combined in itself the worst 
exactions of human tyranny; that, as a religion, 
has generated and nourished the most degrading 
superstitions; that, as a morality, has adopted the 
most execrable principles and maxims; a power 
that has warred against human freedom, put dis- 
honor upon all true manhood, corrupted human 
virtue, and pandered to man’s basest lusts; that, 
impiously usurping the place and prerogatives of 
Deity, has employed them to destroy virtue at its 
source, and religion in its rudiments, by trans- 
muting their very essence, and abrogating their 
primal laws; that, deeming its own aggrandize- 
ment an end to sanctify every means, has, like 
him from whose inspiration it came, and whose 
“synagogue”’ it is, chosen evil itself to “be its 
good,” and has unscrupulously employed every 
practicable agency that could advance it—craft to 
insnare the simple, and pleasure to allure the 
sensual—bribes to gain over the sordid, and pen- 
ances and prayers to attract the devout—heroic 
enterprise to enlist the brave, and ghostly ter- 
rors to awe the timid; that appeals alike success- 
fully, and alike sincerely, to the superstitious 
ignorance of men, and to their secular shrewd- 
ness—to their philosophic wisdom, and to their 
pious aspirations; that enters, in the great temple 
of humanity, the outer court of social life, and 
destroys its freedom, and intelligence, and peace; 
the inner court of the church, and fills it with 
secularity and pollution, making it “a den of 
thieves;” and even the sanctuary of the home, 
earth’s “ holy. of holies,” and fills it with distrust, 
and dislike, and discord, destroying its sanctity, 
and loosening its obligations, by the unhallowed 
intrusion of a spiritual presence, that is felt to be 
far other than a “ ministering spirit” of heaven. 
It is a power that broods as does the pestilence, 
that contaminates as does the plague.. 

On the other hand, at the nadir of theseligious 
firmament stands infidelity—a presence impalpa- 
ble and spiritual—felt rather than seen—without 
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organization, or priesthood, or worship—not so 
much a form of religious life as a negation of 
all religion, of every thing that is—going about 
the earth as a spiritual iconoclast, shivering every 
feebler weapon than that of truth, and destroy- 
ing every lesser power; and sometimes seeming 
to make even Ciristianity itself stagger and fall 
back with terrible recoil. If Romanism be the 
torrid zone of the religious life, skepticism is its 
arctic region, where not so much as a solitary 
shrub or blade of grass flourishes amid the eter- 
nal snows. All is sterility and death. 


— e — 


TWO SCENES IN THE LIFE OF LUTHER; OR, 

PRIVATE PRAYER AND PUBLIC VICTORY. 

HERE are two scenes in the life of Luther, 

which are counterparts of each other. They 
are both extraordinary; but neither could have 
existed apart. The private prayer can alone ac- 
count for the public victory. 

“In that hour of bitter anguish in which he 
drank of Christ’s cup, and which was for him a 
garden of Gethsemane, he flung himself on his 
face upon the ground, and uttered those broken 
cries, whose meaning would be inconceivable for 
us, did we not consider the depth of that anguish 
out of which they rose to God: ‘God almighty! 
eternal! how terrible is the world! how it gapes to 
swallow me up! and how little confidence I have 
in thee! . How weak is the flesh, and how 
strong is Satan! If it is in what is strong in the 
world’s thought I must put my trust, I am un- 
done. O God! O God! .-. O thou 
my God! . . . Aid me against all the wis- 
dom of the world! Do so; thou must do so. 

Thouonly, . . . for it is not my work, 
but thine. I have here nothing to do; I have 
nothing to strive about with these great ones of 
the world. I, too, would fain pass happy, tran- 
quil days. But the cause is thine, . . . and 
it is just and eternal. O Lord, be thou my aid— 
faithful God! God unchanging! I rely on no 
man. Itisin vain. All that is of man totters; 
all that proceeds from man fades away. O God! 
O God! hearest thou not? My God! art thou 


dead? No, thou canst not die. Thou but hidest 
thyself. Thou hast chosen me for this work. I 
know it. Then act,O God! Keepthee by my 


side, for the name of thy well-beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ, who is my defense, my buckler, and my 
fortress.’ ” 

He hastened from that prayer to appear at the 
terrible Diet at Worms. 

“When he had ceased to speak, the Chancellor 
of Trier, orator to the Diet, said to him indig- 
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nantly, ‘You have not replied to the question 
addressed to you. You are not here to cast 
doubts on what has been decided by councils. 
You are called on to give a clear and explicit 
answer. Will you, or will you not retract? 
Luther instantly, and without hesitation, replied, 
‘Since your most serene majesty, and your high 
mightinesses, demand a clear, simple, and ex- 
plicit answer of me, I will give it: I can not sub- 
mit my faith either to Pope or councils, since it 
is as clear as the day, that they have often fallen 
into error, and even into great contradictions with 
themselves. If, then, I am not convinced by 
testimonies from Scripture, or by evident reasons, 
if I am not persuaded by the very passages I 
have cited, and if my conscience be not thus 
made captive by the word of God, J can and will 
retract nothing; for it is not safe for the Christian 
to speak against his conscience.’ Then tasting a 
look round the assembly before which he stood, 
and which held his life in its hands: ‘ Here I 
am,’ he said, ‘I can do no otherwise; God help me! 
Amen.’ ”—D?’ Aubigne. 


—_—>—_ 


THOU ART NOT HERE. 
BY MRS. M. H. SMITH. 
Tuovu art not here! The moon’s pale light 
Steals softly through my casement door, 
And gath’ring fancies, dark and light, 
Have told their numbers o’er and o’er. 


Thou art nat here! The night-wind’s moan 
Is sighing through the gnarled oak-tree, 
And on its low and plaintive tone 
There trembles still a thought of thee. 


Thou art not here! ’Tis midnight hour, 
And through its gloaming I would trace, 
By aid of some bright genii power, 
A shimmering of thy resting-place. 


Thou art not here! Long years have swept 
Their shadows o’er my orient sky, 

And phantoms of the past appear, 
And pass in mournful numbers by. 


Thou art not here! but still I trace 

In all that’s gifted, pure, or fair, 
Thy faded presence not effaced, 

But beaming in its brightness there. 


Thou art not here! but stil#I hear 

In whispering zephyrs gentle tone, 
Sweet spirit-voices come to me, 

Aad find with them one all thine own. 


Then years of care and sadness pass, 

And hope and faith their white wings move, 
Effulgent brightness beams along, 

And lightens up the distant grove. 
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A TRIP DOWN THE MUSKINGUM. 
BY WM. T. COGGESHALL, 


HE rivers of America are associated with the 

brightest events of its history, the choicest 
stanzas of its poetry, and the most absorbing 
scenes of its romance. Meditating upon the con- 
trasts which lie between the olden time, when 
Benjamin Franklin, Postmaster-General, traveled 
along the postal routes in his chaise, inspecting 
the labors of his subordinates, and the present 
period, when our Postmaster-General would as 
soon contemplate a trip to the moon as a journey 
along even all of our railway mail-routes, if one 
happens to think of the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Ohio, the Hudson, the Susquehanna, or the 
Alabama rivers, at once visions rise of the doubt- 
less courage and sinewy energy that led to the 
opening of settlements around which the hum of 
the honey-bee and the whistle of the quail en- 
livened solitudes that had for centuries echoed 
the twang of the bow and the shriek of the In- 
dian warrior. 

But our lesser rivers have in their history 
much that should preserve poetic interest, and 
many of them present features which will pleas- 
antly reward the traveler for time and labor, who, 
turning out of the great arteries of our internal 
commerce, pursues a winding way along its veins. 
The Muskingum, important in the early history 
of the great west, valuable beyond computation 
now to commerce and manufactures, with its 
towering hills, and far-stretching vistas of valley; 
its picturesque villages, and its vestiges of the 
mound builders, is one of the streams too ‘little 
known either to the seeker for Ohio’s internal re- 
sources, or to the traveler in search of what will 
please the eye and instruct the mind. 

He who would know this river geographically 
must consult the most approved of modern maps. 
I first saw it from a train of cars which thun- 
dered over a bridge that spans it at Zanesville, 
anciently the capital of Ohio, now a smoky city, 
lively for business, but a rendezvous for fossilifer- 
ous humanity, which clings with grasping eager- 
ness to the opinions and eustoms of the past; 
dreads the present, and shudders at thought of 
the future. 

Originally the Muskingum was not navigable. 
It has been rendered navigable to commerce by a 
series of'dams and docks, constructed at the ex- 
pense of the state. Steamboats ply regularly be- 
tween Zanesville and the Ohio, or between Zanes- 
ville and Marietta, the site of the first settlement 
in the north-west, under the auspices of the or- 
dinance of 1787. The trip occupies one day; 





but he who would know what is the mineral 
wealth, and what the romantic interest of the 
Muskingum valley, must visit ashore as well as 
observe afloat. I devoted three days to these 
purposes. 

It was a delicious morning in early spring when 
I took passage, at Zanesville, on the steamer 
John Buck, for M’Connellsville, the county-seat 
of Morgan county, an enterprising town, about 
midway between the Ohio river and the head of 
navigation on the Muskingum. There was a 
band of music on the boat, and while it dis- 
coursed national airs, I enjoyed intimately the 
airs which came down from hills crowned with 
opening leaves, between which, in dark relief, oc- 
casionally appeared an evergreen; and again in 
bright relief stood a dogwood in blossom, like a 
snowbank on the hill-side. The hills are high, 
but not precipitous. Some of them are cleared, 
and were dotted with sheep, but most of them 
are thinly covered with trees of various charac- 
teristics. Here and there are huge rocks—some 
on the hill-sides, some at the foot of hills, others 
on the very top, which appear precisely as if by 
giant hands they had been hurled, in sport or in 
war, from some remote region. There is one 
rock which is frequently visited as a curiosity. 
It is called the Devil’s Table. It stands upon the 
top of a high, steep hill, and appears from the 
valley to overhang it, but when you ascend the 
hill you observe that it is a large, flat rock, sup- 
ported by a pedestal much too slight for a weight 
of tuns, you would decide, yet which has safely 
held its threatening leaf, at least for a period be- 
yond which the memory of man runneth not. 

Coal is found throughout the Muskingum val- 
ley. It is of good quality; and the veins are 
thick. Soon after leaving Zanesville I observed 
openings in the hill-sides, from which miners 
were bringing out coal; and I did not fail to no- 
tice that the darkness of blackness which marked 
all objects in Zanesville, was communicated, not 
only to all the villages along the river, but even 
to the farm-houses, and in some places to hill- 
sides and the foliage on hill-tops. Coal is not 
the only mineral which abounds in that valley. 
Iron ore is obtained from many fields; and in 
1840 more salt was made along the Muskingum 
than in any other section of Ohio. 

When, under the auspices of the Ohio Com- 
pany, pioneers from New England made the first 
settlement in Ohio, they learned traditions of 
salt springs from the Indians, but none of them 
were made available to the settlers till the sum- 
mer of 1795. Salt wells were first bored in 
1827, and now are in active service at different 
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points between Zanesville and the Ohio, but are 
most numerous in Morgan county. They are 
from two hundred to nine hundred feet deep. 
Thirty miles below Zanesville water is obtained 
which yields fifty pounds of salt to fifty gallons. 
In most of the wells gas forces the water as high 
as the bed of the river, and in others twenty to 
thirty feet above the surface of the earth. I 
Visited a well opposite M’Connellsville from 
which rises a stream of water about two inches 
in diameter. It surges up the pipe from a depth 
of nearly ore thousand feet, with a force which 
would throw it twenty feet higher than the tep 
of the well. This force is impafted by an in- 
flammable gas, which is conveyed to a gasometer, 
conducted under the boiler, and so controlled 
that its makes nearly heat enough to boil the 
water. A very small per cent. of coal is added. 
The gas burns with a blue and yellow flame. 
When allowed to escape from the top of the 
well, and ignited, it sends up a column of fire to 
the hight of eight or ten feet, which, in a dark 
night, throws out the salt-works in clear relief 
from the hill, at the foot of which they stand. I 
need not describe the process of salt-making. 
It is only evaporation, and salt remains. 

Ten miles below Zanesville is a well with 
which incidents are associated that illustrate 
forcibly the disadvantages of ignorance and ay- 
arice. In 1820, when the well was bored, some 
pieces of silver were dropped into it. The au- 
ger brought them up in fragments, mixed with 
rock dust, and the workmen who noticed them 
were highly excited. The excitement spread. 
The pieces of silver and dust were exposed to 
chemical analysis, and pronounced genuine. No 
one took pains to ascertain whether the geolag- 
ical formation was one in which silver was likely 
to be deposited; but no sooner had it been ascer- 
tained that the silver was genuine than a com- 
pany was formed to work the silver-mine. A 
shaft was sunk near the well; but no silver ore 
was obtained. Some of the members of the 
company became immediately dissatisfied; but 


others, sanguine of a liberal fortune, persevered | 


till they expended over $10,000. 
Between M’Connellsville and Marietta the 


scenery is less picturesque than between Zanes- 


ville and the formertown, From Mt. Airy, a hill 
near M’Connellsville, a view of town, hill, valley, 
and river is afforded, than which, for variety and 
that quality which leads the mind beyond the line 
of vision, suggesting beauty on the other side of 
the blue hill-top dimly relieved ffom the sky, I 
have rarely contemplated a landscape more sat- 
isfying. 


It was growing dark when the steamboat ap- 
proached the Plymouth of the north-west. Our 
band played a lively tune. There is a dam at 
the mouth of the Muskingum, and a lock to be 
passed. From that lock I could see distinctly 
the site of Fort Harmar, the first fort, with one 
exception, erected in the north-west. I inquired 
eagerly for some one who could point out to me 
the spot where the forty-eight New England em- 
igrants landed, on the 7th of April, 1788, when 
they came down the Ohio in a galley—a flat- 
boat—and three canoes, seeking a point at which 
to begin a settlement. No one could tell me 
then, nor did I afterward learn, only that it was 
somewhere on the Harmar side of the Mus- 
kingum bank, but near the Ohio. Marietta is on 
the upper, and Harmar on the lower bank of the 
Muskingum, at its confluence with the Ohio. 
Marietta is named after Marie Antoinette, in 
honor of her kindness to Benjamin Franklin 
Harmar—after Gen. Harmar. 

I had read of earth works of interest at Mari- 
etta, and I looked eagerly for a glimpse of them 
as our boat struck the waters of the Ohio, and 
rounded to at the Marietta wharf, but I saw 
nothing more romantic than a wharf-boat, a row 
of stones, a tavern-sign, and a few dwelling-houses 
of antiquated appearance. 

The next morning a picture of the Indian 
mound was in my mind, and I at once sought to 
verify that picture with my eyes. A friend pro- 
vided a horse and led the way. As I rode 
through the streets of the town, in which oc- 
curred the first marriage, the first birth, and the 
first death among Ohio settlers; at which the first 
governor of the north-west issued his first proc- 
lamation; at which the first court in the north- 
west was convened; in which the first sermon 
was preached to a congregation of white men; 
and in which the first regular school was held, 
I had absorbing thoughts of the wonderful prog- 
ress sixty-seven years had witnessed in Qhio. 
Washington county, of which Marietta was then, 
and is now the capital, originally extended from 
the bank of the Ohio river where the Pennsyl- 
vania line crosses it, to Lake Erie; thence along 
the line of said Lake to the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga river; up the said river to the portage be- 
tween it and the Tuscarawas branch of the Mus- 
kingum; down said branch to the forks at Fort 
Laurens; thence westerly along the BiggMiami 
branch, on which the fort stood that was taken by 
the French in 1792, and to the lower road from 
the Shawnese town to Sandusky; thence south 
_ to the Scioto river; down it to its mouth, and up 
| the Ohio to the place of beginning. Jet any one 
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take the latest Ohio map—remembering that in 
1788 the vast region described was a wilder- 
ness—and observe the towns which dot it—the 
railroads which cross it—the highways which in- 
tersect each other, and he can follow the line of 
thought by which I was absorbed on that spring 
morning. 

The settlement at Marietta was directly upon 
the war-path. Down the Muskingum marched 
the Wyandotts, the Shawnees, and the Ottawas, 
on their dreadful incursions into Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. The settlers met Indians when 
first they landed; around them were prominent 
evidences that they were infringing upon territory 
dear to the red man, and with wise precaution 
they took measures, not only for defense, but for 
pacification. Washington said that the first Ohio 
pioneers were men eminently fitted to found a 
state; and not only the history of their long 
struggles, but the town in which their bones lie, 
bears witness now to the justness of the first 
President’s opinion. To their wise foresight 
was I indebted for the opportunity of seeing one 
of the most remarkable of western antiquities. 
I expressed to my companion decided regret that 
such foresight had not actuated pioneers in other 
portions of the west. He answered me only 
with a look, but pointing forward, said, “ Yonder 
is the mound.” I found, in the graveyard of the 
pioneers, a circular mound, thirty feet high, at the 
base one hundred and fifteen feet in diameter, at 
the top about fifteen, surrounded by a ditch, an 
embankment making a ditch inside four feet 
deep and fifteen wide. Upon the sides and tep 
of this mound stood trees, from whose limbs at 
least one hundred autumns had stripped the foli- 
age. I ascended it by a series of steps, which 
men had constructed, and in the belief that it 
had been erected as a tomb for personages of im- 
portance among the mound-builders, looked down 
upon the graves of the pioneers, whose tomb- 
stones were falling into decay. What a lesson 
was there of man in his power and in his weak- 
ness! A nation was dead—in its burial-ground 
slept the bodies of a new people, and the home 
which they had left was so changed that not one 
of them, if restored to earthly existence, would 
be content in it, I said to my companion, “ Here 
are the suggestions for a noble poem.” He an- 
swered, “ You have not seen all yet;” and I fol- 
lowedgiiim from one point to another till I had 
seen all that remains of the fortifications which 
have excited the deepest curiosity of American 
antiquarians, I can not here describe what these 
fortifications were when the pioneers were met 
by the Indians at Marietta; but I can refer the 





curious reader for an, ac®unt*of them to the 
sketch of Washingtow county, in Howe’s History 
of Ohio. 

Why speculate upon these monuments of a 
departed people? I have never been convinced 
that they whe the work of the red men whom 
our fathers found, with the buffalo and the elk, 
in western wilds. But, by whom were they con- 
structed? Let him answer who can read the un- 
written history of the past. 

Marietta is one of the pleasantest, and if not 
one of the handsomest towns in Ohio, it is one 
of the most intelligent. The pioneers were men 
of culture. They called their first camp, Campus 
Martius, and they had a square called Capitalim, 
and a highway known as Sacra Via. No other 
settlement in the west had at an early day so 
good society as Marietta, the seat of territorial 
government, and the descendants of the pioneers 
have neither degenerated in intelligence nor good 
breeding. 

Around the town are pleasant walks and 
drives. Crossing the Muskingum into Harmar, 
I took a ride upon a hill-top which commands a 
view extending many miles into Virginia, many 
miles up the Muskingum, and up and down the 
Ohio. Two towns, with their contrasts, their 
spires, and their intersecting streets, are at your 
feet; you look into the Ohio and into the Mus- 
kingum; you see plainly a large island in the 
Ohio above Marietta, and in a clear day you are 
almost sure that you see the island, far down 
stream, around which cluster the memories that 
give to the career of Herman Blenerhassett and 
his accomplished wife poetic charms. 


I could write many pages on the social, educa- | 


tional, agricultural, and mineral characteristics of 
the Muskingum valley, but I designed, when I 
began, to sketch only those features which are 
attractive to the observant traveler, and I will not 
now change my purpose. Whoever, traveling 
for interest and instruction, devotes one day or 
two to a trip up, or a trip down the Muskingum, 
will find that I have but very faintly presented 
what its hills and valleys possess of beauty, 
poetry, or romance. Many a stream is renowned 
which has much less of historic interest or nat- 
ural wealth and beauty. & 


—_—_.——- 


HYPOCRISY. 

Ir the devil ever laughs, it must be at hypo- 
crites; they are the greatest dupes he has; they 
serve him better than any others, and receive no 
wages; they submit to greater mortifications to go 
to hell, than the sincerest Christian to go taheaven. 


a, 
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THE FIRS DgP ARTY. 


BY MISS P. M. TAYLOR 


T was Sabbath evening during the progress of 

a revival of religion in the village of C. 
Great numbers had left the ranks @# the enemy 
and yielded to the obligations of a holy life. 
The interest of the meeting increased, and on 
this, the second Sabbath evening of its progress, 
a solemn awe seemed to rest upon the entire con- 
gregation, as an aged father in Israel addressed 
them with simple, movipg eloquence, of the great 
love of our Redeemer, and urged poor wanderers, 
by every feeling of gratitude, to offer unto God 
what was their most reasonable sacrifice—them- 
selves—their service. As he closed, he de- 
scended the pulpit-steps into the altar, and ex- 
tended an invitation for penitents to seek Christ 
at the only time they had any promise of finding 
him—now. A solemn silence, broken only by 
the sobs of the broken-hearted, followed, when 
in the farthest extreme of the congregation, a 
young lady—a gay votary of fashion—arose from 
her seat, and with tears of bitter sorrow rolling 
down her cheeks, made her way to the altar of 
prayer. That was an hour never to be forgotten. 
Scores followed her example, not only of her 
young, gay associates, but the middle-aged, and 
some of gray hairs. Prayers were fervently of- 
fered and answered, as many “set to their seals 
that God was true,” and arose, testifying that 
Christ hath power on*earth to forgive sins. 
Among this number was Ella H. She was 
naturally of a gentle, engaging disposition, be- 
loved by all her associates, and all who knew 
her—but gay, and careless of religion, she had 
long been the subject of many fervent prayers; 
yet till this time had never manifested any seri- 
ous concern, Her conversion was clear and pow- 
erful, and sinking upon her knees, her counte- 
nance turned heavenward, beaming with rapture. 
She most solemnly, in the presence of rejoicing 
friends and approving Heaven, dedicated herself, 
soul and body, for time and eternity, to Christ. 
A holy joy, that only the redeemed can know, 
filled her soul; and like her blessed Master, now 
her great object was to lead others to the living 
waters. 

She united with the people of God, and on 
the following Sabbath partook of the emblems 
of a Savior’s love, and was baptized, thus taking 
upon herself the most. solemn covenant vows, 
and renouncing the world, its pleasures and 
follies. 

An unction from the holy One seemed to rest 
upon DG, God owned and blest her efforts to be 

x 





useful, and through her influence many were led 
to Christ. 

Months passed on. The religious fervor of 
many cooled, and careless indifference was man- 
ifested by some of those who had lately made 
the loudest professions of loyalty to their Master. 

Ella felt the influence of this declension, but 
with Christian firmness kept in the straight path 
of duty, resisting the many temptations pre- 
sented her by some of her old friends, to join 
them in the fashionable amusements of the day. 
The enemy assuming, as he often does, a form 
of light, attacked her in a more subtile manner. 

Mrs. S. was a professing Christian, and a min- 
ister’s wife, and Ella was handed a polite in- 
vitation one evening to meet a few friends, “so- 
cially,” at her house. 

“Surely,” reasoned the tempter, “there can be 
no harm in this; you ought not to attend parties 
generally; but to meet a select party at your min- 
ister’s can’t be wrong.’ 

Her mother, whose advice she sought, laughed 
at her conscientious scruples in reference to what 
seemed to her entirely innocent. 

“Be careful, Ella,” said she, “not to be right- 
eous overmuch. In our extreme nicety in regard 
to little things, we are prone to forget and neglect 
weightier matters.” 

These, and other similar remarks from her 
mother, effectually overcome Ella’s scruples; and 
she determined to go. The next day in consult- 
ing what would be most becoming, and in arrang- 
ing her dress, her hours of secret devotion were 
almost forgotten, and when reproached by her 
conscience for her negligence of duty, she retired 
to her closet; but the spirit of prayer was gone 
and the form only was left. j 

She went. A gay company was assembled, 
and mirth, “foolish talking, and jesting,” were 
the order of the evening. Being naturally of a 
pure, loving, vivacious temperament, very fond 
of conversation, and meeting many of her old 
associates, with some of whom she had not had 
intercourse since her conversion, she was soon led 
into the spirit of those about her; and her good 
resolution, to improve this opportunity, to speak 
to her associates a word for Christ, was forgotten, 
or, if thought of, remembered only as something 
not very proper for the time and place. She 
went home with a heavy heart, and in bowing at 
the throne of grace before retiring to restjihe ex- 
perienced the most poignant feelings of remorse. 
The time she felt had been wasted—worse than 
wasted—spent in light and foolish jesting. The 
Holy Spirit was grieved, and condemnation rested 
upon her soul. Now was the time for her to 
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have made the solemn resolution, “I will go no 
more to such places,” but she delayed making 
this determination till she could have more time 
for mature reflection. 

Next morning in giving her mother an account 
of the party, the gay scene was brought before 
her imagination again, and in thinking over the 
looks, dress, and conversation, particularly a few 
flattering remarks made on her fine appearance, 
she almost forgot that she had entertained any con- 
scientious scruples on the propriety of attending. 
She sat musing for some time, when raising her 
head and noticing her mother’s anxious eye upon 
her, she said, 

“ After all, mother, what harm can there be in 
a social party?” 

“Sure enough, Ella,” said Mrs. H., “what 
harm is there in it? For my part I never could 
sympathize with those who condemn all worldly 
amusements, social parties, and such innocent 
pleasures. We are social beings, and should cul- 
tivate our social, friendly feelings} I think Chris- 
tians should go to such places to do good, and 
carry the spirit of Christianity with them.” 

“But how hard it is to do this, mother! Now, 
I am sure I tried very hard to feel just right 
when I went. Before starting I asked God’s 
blessing to rest upon me during the evening, and 
help me to do some good. But, dear mother, I 
could not believe, I could not feel that he did bless 
me. I felt condemned when I asked him. I 
went with gloomy feelings; but I soon forgot all 
this in the giddy circle of wit and mirth, and I 
found no suitable time for a word of Christian 
counsel. I am rather inclined to think, mother, 
that it is no place for a Christian,” said Ella with 
a sigh. 

“Ot fle, daughter, you are rather too conscien- 
tious vate young a girl; leave such thoughts for 
grave Old moralists, and come try on this new 
bonnet I have just brought you from Griggs’s, I 
think it decidedly becoming.” 

Ah! how often is the mind of young immor- 
tals thus dyawn off from serious thoughts, by the 
vanities of dress! 

Mrs. H. was a ‘member of a Christian Chureh, 
and like a thousand others professing Chris- 
tianity, she knew more of the form than of 
the power of godliness. While she thought it 
very necessary to retain her hold of Christian- 
ity, she deemed it at the same time quite possible 
to enjoy the pleasures and vanities of earth. 
How many, like her, desire to stow away a little 
religion in one corner of the heart, that may help 
them to die, while for the present life they are 
content with the fleeting pleasures of sense! 





Alas! poor, half-hearted*Chrifttian, trying vainly 
all thy lifetime to serve God and mammon, 
what will be thy consolation when death ‘callg 
for thee? 

Need we trace the causes that led to Ella’s 
backsliding further? One invitation to a social 
party succeeded another, each pressed by a par- 
ticular friend or associate, who claimed an equal 
right with Mrs. §. to have Ella at their party. 
Thus she found that one step from the narrow 
way led to many others, till she soon drowned 
the voice of conscience almost entirely. 

Thus a year had passed. Ella still continued 
the fervor of religious devotion, attended most 
of the means of grace; but all their life and 
power to her were gone. 

Another year was fast rolling away. Her 
heart had become much interested in a dashing 
young gentleman, who withal possessed a good 
degree of intellect, united to a most captivating 
person. But he was an alien from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and a scoffer at the faith of the 
Bible. Harry Selby admired Ella for her pleas- 
ant, amiable disposition, and winning simplicity, 
without crediting it to Christianity. He was very 
fond of dancing, and tried vainly for some time 
to overcome Ella’s objections, and induce her to 
attend balls with him. Fora time she resisted 
all his arguments and entreaties; but hearing the 
remark one day from a Christian lady, whom she 
highly esteemed, “that she could see no more 
harm in a nice, orderly ball, than in a social 
party,” she commenced reasoning with herself, 
and comparing the two. “What more harm can 
there be?” she asked; “the mere act of dancing 
can’t be sinful, and the difference in the company 
who frequent the two places is small. In fact, 
most of those who attend our social parties attend 
balls also; and why may I not attend? Surely 
there can not be much harm in going.” Ah! 
wily tempter, how many a young Christian is 
thus insnared! Instead of the suggestion, what 
good is there in it—can there come from it? the 
question is always, how little evil? 

We would not linger longer over the fall of 
one so promising asa Christian. Suffice it to say, 
her half-formed resolutions, if she had any, 
against attending balls, were soon overcome by 
love’s own eloquence, and only two years from 
Ella’s first party, found her out of the Church of 
Christ, amid the follies of the world, “without 
God and without Christ,” vainly seeking for hap- 
piness. God in mercy still strove to call back 
his wandering child, and near the time of her in- 
tended marriage with Harry Selby laid his af- 
flicting hand upon her. First her mother died, 
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then her only brother, and disease brought her 
near the hidden mysteries of the invisible 
world. 

The Holy Spirit visited her, and her past life 
was brought vividly before her mind’s eye. Her 
professions of religion, her backslidings, and her 
short course of dissipating vanity—all were be- 
fore her. Vows unfulfilled, opportunities of do- 
ing good lost, time wasted, talents misused—all 
stood before her like so many ghosts of the past 
to terrify her troubled spirit. The faithful old 
pastor who had first received her into the Church, 
and who had long mourned over the wayward- 
ness of his spiritual child, was sent for, and 
came—pointed her to Him whose blood can 
make the foulest clean, and prayed with her for 
hours like a wrestling Jacob, till she was enabled 
to exercise a trembling hope in God’s mercy, and 
cast herself by faith into the arms of Him who 
hath said unto the backslider, “ Return and I will 
heal you.” 

She recovered, united herself again with God’s 
people, renounced all her former pleasures and 
associates, and though ever seeking to lead her 
ungodly friends to Christ, very careful not to go 
over on the devil’s ground for them. Believing 
that God’s word has prohibited the union of 
Christians with unbelievers, she asked for and 
obtained a release from her engagement with Mr. 
Selby, and is now a most consistent Christian, 
and the excellent wife of a traveling minister, 
and one who ever enforces the duty of strictly 
following Christ’s injunction, “Come out from 
among them and be ye separate.” 

“ What concord hath Christ with Belial? What 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” 


—~o—— 


DIVINE ORIGIN OF PHYSICAL TRUTHS. 


RUTHS physical have an origin as divine as 
truths religious. In the time of Galileo 
they triumphed over the casuistry and secular 
power of the Church; and in our own day the 
incontrovertible truths of primeval life have 
won as noble a victory over the errors of a spec- 
ulative theology, and a false interpretation of 
the word of God. Science ever has been, and 
ever must be the safeguard of religion. The 
grandeur of her truths may transcend our fail- 
ing reason, but those who cherish and lean 
upon truths equally grand, but certainly mofe 
incomprehensible, ought to see in the marvels 
of the material world the best defense as well 
as the best illustration of the mysteries of their 
faith. 





SABBATH DAY POINT—LAKE GEORGE. 


BY BELLONA HAVENS. 


Wuar a prospect of beauty unfolds to my view, 

As I gaze on the Lake with its bright waters blue! 

Where the ripples dance light to the sigh of the 
breeze, 

And smile back the sunshine that gildeth the trees; 

That surrounds the bright spot as a holiday zone: 

And methinks thro’ their branches the lake-spirits 
moan; 

For I heard a low sigh, as of exquisite bliss, 

Like a zephyr’s soft dalliance, or a fairie’s low kiss. 


And those towering hills, in their beauty sublime, 

Bear aloft their tall crests in defiance of time! 

How they frown on the flowers, like giants in 
gloom, 

That smile at their base in their annual bloom, 

And lift their bright faces in gladness to heaven, 

And praise for the sunshine that freely is given, 

For it floats o’er the hills like a beautiful vail, 

Then dances forth lightly o’er meadow and dale. 


How yon life-freighted boats in serenity glide, 

Reflecting their forms in the mirror-like tide! 

That smiles at the sunbeams that sweetly would 
take 

Their eternal repose on the silvery lake; 

And those soft, fleecy clouds, with what delicate 
grace 

They slowly sail over this fairy-like place! 

Like a beauty reposing on pillows of down, 

Too dreamy to smile and too happy to frown. 


Here the spirit of peace and tranquillity reigns, 

Tho’ the wild war of factions devastate the plains; 

And grasp in their fury the strongholds of earth, 

Till the demon of war loudly laughs at the dearth: 

O, this spot in my memory ever shall last, 

Like a bright gleam of sunshine that swept o’er the 
past! 

Or a vision of beauty that burst on my gaze, 

And called on my pen for a tribute of = 


— e— i 


THE MISSING TREASURES. 


BY HELEN BRUCE. 
Tue spoiler has entered our dwelling 
And taken our treasures away; 
And grief in our bosoms is dwellifig 
Which nothing but faith can allay— 
A faith that our darlings are taken 
Where sin hath dominion no more; 
And that their fair bodies shall waken 
To dwell on Immanuel’s shore— 
A faith that we yet shall behold them 
Where death can not touch them agains 
That we to our bosoms shall fold them, 
Where love is not given in vain. 
Then why should our mourning be grievous, 
When soon we may follow them home? 
On earth our best loved ones must leave us— 
In heaven no partings can come. 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE; 
OR, THE DUTY OF MAN TO CONSECRATE HIS BEST 
WORKS TO THE SERVICE OF GOD. 


NLIGHTENED piety may justly feel itself 

humbled to helplessness when it would at- 
tempt to realize a material temple fully worthy 
of Him whom “the heaven of heavens can not 
contain.” Jnder the deep conviction that all 
human efforts are incommensurate with an object 
so elevated, we may gratefully welcome the con- 
solatory language of our great epic poet,* being, 
as it is, a metrical transcript of the assurance of 
Holy Writ, that the infinite Majesty doth 
“ Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure prefer.” 

But, does not a weighty and important ques- 
tion arise, as to the circumstances under which this 
precept of self-consvlation can be conscientiously 
taken home to the heart? Though the mind 
can not form a conception wholly adequate to the 
nature and attributes of the Eternal, does he de- 
mandthat we strive to form no worthy concep- 
tion of him? Does he acquit us if we remain 
satisfied with a merely sterile and fruitless acqui- 
escence in the truth of his attributes as revealed 
in his word? Can heart-religion exist without a 
perpetual expansion of the great idea of God in 
the mind? and can the purifying idea grow and 
expand there without extending itself to the out- 
ward associations of his worship? If the hand 
have made no worthy effort to realize a “house 
of God,” while the houses of men, whether for 
the purposes of art or science, for offices of dig- 
nity or assemblies of amusement, are built and 
adorned with every resource of wealth and skill, 
surely professing piety can not acquit itself of 
half-heartedness, or something worse. 

What surpassing power there is in the mere 
theme of religion to impel human energy to its 
highest efforts, and to enable genius to transcend 
the artistic description of merely mortal concerns, 
let the immortal poem just quoted testify. The 
greatest triumphs in music—the “ Messiah,” with 
its unequaled grandeur and pathos; the “Israel 
in Egypt,” with its overwhelming choral magnifi- 
cence; the “Creation,” with its elevated joy and 
rapt sweetness; the “Mount of Olives,” with its 
wondrous sublimity—all bear witness to the might 
there is in the theme of religion to raise and 
sustain the powers of genius in its noblest exer- 
cises. The most perfect achievements of the 
pencil—those of Raffaelle, and Michael Angelo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci—verify the same position. 
Sculpture is an art which, in modern times, has 





® Milton. 
Vou. XVI.—44 


a “pattern” of what he was to make. 





been merely imitative of an@lent models; and 


ay 
~ 


those modeis of perfectness were, notoriously, | 


connected with religion. Ancient poets, like an- 
cient sculptors, consecrated their best efforts to 
religion; and seemed, indeed, as if they dared 
not to begin to sing without invoking the aid of 


Divinity, under such imperfect conceptions as | 


they had of the divine nature and_existence. 
That, in all ages of the world, it has been felt 
and acknowledged that Divinity claims from 


mankind the best works they can perform, is | 


equally apparent in the architectural wonders of 


the earth. To their gods, the ancients reared — 
their mightiest and most durable, their most | 


graceful and most majestic structures. Witness 
the stupendous remains of old Egypt—the sculp- 


} 


tured caves of Elephanta and Elora—the beauti- | 
fut relics of Athens and Rome, of Pastum and | 


Agrigentum. While palaces and castles have 
crumbled into dust, these have remained, either 
defying Time to mar their earliest features of 
strength and grandeur, or retaining touches of 
beauty and symmetry which, even in their ruin, 
attract the eye of taste from distant shores, 


It may be said that these monumental wonders | 


were produced by false and idolatrous systems 
of religion. But their erection demonstrates the 
natural sense of mankind; and true religion sanc- 
tions such efforts in its service. We are not left 
to doubt of this. The tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness was framed by Moses of the most valuable 
materials, and wrought with the highest skill of 


the chosen peopl@ under the immediate direction | 


and superintendence of Jehovah. The divine 
Architect presented to his servant, on the Mount, 
This was 
a movable sanctuary, suited to the worship of a 
migratory people, and was, therefore, frail in 
texture. Yet the shittim-wood pillars had silver 
sockets; the covering was curiously wrought with 
needle-work, and was dyed scarlet, and purple, 
and blue; the vail was embroidered with cheru- 
bim; the pillars of the hanging, or vail, and its 
hooks, were of gold; the altar of incense, above 
and around, was overlaid with pure gold; and 
the employment of the same most precious metal 
abounded in the furniture of the Tabernacle. 
Such was the direction of Him whose house it 
was. The Temple was not simply more substan- 
tial and durable, but still more superb and mag- 
nificent. David had long felt the inconsistency 
of dwelling in a house of cedars, while the 

of the Lord dwelt within curtains. He desired 
to build a more appropriate house for God; and 
though not allowed to do so, made most magnifi- 
cent preparations for the work which was to be 


| 
| 
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committed to his®en. The Temple of Solomon, 
it needs scarcely be said, was, for its magnitude 
and beauty, the object of universal admiration. 
But it will be replied, that the frame-work of 
the religion of Moses was intended to be prepara- 
tory and pictorial; that it was suited to an infant 
people; and was designed to be emblematical of 
the spiritual realities that were to follow. And 
this is indubitably true. But Christianity is not 
opposed to the common dictates of human na- 
ture. Its genius is in no degree condemnatory 


of the principle of consecrating ‘our best works to 


God. Though emphatically a spiritual religion, 
it is not requisite, for the preservation of its spir- 
ituality, that it should be clothed in mean and 
despicable forms. It is no proof now—any more 
than it would have been in the time of David— 
of eminent spirituality, that men build better 
houses for themselves than they build for God. 
It is not contended that good architecture in 
ecclesiastical buildings will, of itself, add to tho 
efficiency of the worship, or to the power of the 
ministry; but neglect and carelessness respecting 
the appearance of God’s house, where there is 
so much labored and expensive attention bestowed 
on a man’s own dwelling, argues deficiency in 
the knowledge or exercise of the principle taught 
by the divine Being from the beginning—that 


' man’s best offerings should be consecrated to him. 


_ 


And when this principle shall direct and govern 
all persons who engage in the erection of houses 
for Christian worship: when the contributors of 
money shall present their “silver” and “gold:” 
when the architect shall supply his most perfect 
design and employ the greatest vigilance in su- 
perintending the erection: when the builder shall 
hammer—dress the stones—turn the arches— 
construct the roof; and all do the best they can 
in their several departments of service and labor, 
because it is for God’s house, then shall the offer- 
ing presented be pure and acceptable to him. 
The writer of these remarks is, nevertheless, 
not pleading for a high style of elaboration and 
ornament in the erection of Methodist chapels. 
He is prepared to maintain that they should have 
no unnecessary adornment. He is convinced that 
an expenditure upon high adornment would be 


| an abuse of God’s gifts and displeasing to him 


| 


| from whom they have been derived, and to 


whom they are professedly dedicated. In many 
places houses for Divine worship can not at this 


, 4, fime be raised, and ministers of the Gospel ‘ean 


not be supplied for want of pecuniary means; 
and with such necessities it would be sinful to 


® waste money on the smoothing of stones, or the 


carving of ornaments, Let open spaces for hear- 





ing the word of God, and for prayer be inclosed 
with walls and roofs. But, however plainly con- 
structed, our chapels should be of suitable forms 
and in good proportions; these will not increase 
their cost. Simplicity, rather than profuse elabo- 
ration, is the chatacteristic of beauty. Deformity 
shocks the universal taste of civilized man. How 
symmetrical, how simple and pleasing in their 
forms are all the works of God! Were not the 
architecture of the heavens, and the furniture of 
the earth, together with their various and im- 
portant purposes, intended to educate the mind 
of man, and to refine his taste? It is impossible 
to tell the full amount of the beneficially refin- 
ing influence suffusing man amid the forms of, 
beauty and grandeur—the work of the Divine 
hand—with which he is perpetually surrounded. 
And he who can look up to the vaulted heavens 
without feeling his mind expanded, or behold a 
simple flower without feeling tenderness excited, 
is but an inapt and irreverent scholar of the all- 
pervading and all-beneficent Teacher! Every 
grand, and beautiful, and graceful form in his 
great and glorious model-realm of nature has its 
purpose; and not the least is the softening and 
subduing of man’s heart, and the molding it to 
gentleness and reflection. Let the divine lessons 
of the ever-blessed One while on earth, who 
spoke of the “lilies of the field,” and often drew 
his most powerful teaching from natural objects, 
remind us that deep spirituality is not weakened, 
but strengthened, by attention to the outward 
works of the Creator. If, then, it be one of 
God’s methods of training his intellectual crea- 
tures, by surrounding them with perfect propor- 
tions, surely it can not be consistent with devout 
ideas of his service, to set up, in his world of 
order and beauty, a disproportionate and offensive 
building, and call it a “house of God.” 


————— 


DRYING THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

Wuen God would save the world, he sends 
the Savior, with a throbbing heart and a living 
voice. For an abstract Christianity, it is doubtful 
if they would ever have faced martyrdom. But | 
“Christ crucified,” and “the resurrection,” they 
could preach in jails and synagogues, turn the 
world upside down for counting it all joy. And 
so effectually were some of the strong concrete 
words they used—though borrowed from a He- 
brew economy swept clean out of the world al- 
most while they were writing, yet lodged in the 
undying affections of men—that you can no more 
extract their power by age, than you can dry 
their odors out of the cedars of Lebanon. 
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Stripture Cabinet. 


Tue Crown anv Diapem.— Now they do it to ob 
tain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” 1 Cor. 
ix, 25. 

“ A crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 1 Pet. v, 4. 

“ And on his head were many crowns.” Rev. xix, 12. 

In these passages two different crowns are alluded to, 
and two different Greek words—stephanos and diadema— 
are employed to express them. The first, #ephanos, was 
the conqueror’s; the second, diadema, was the kingly 
crown. The first was a wreath of laurel, oak, myrtle, or 
olive, hence called a fading, or “corruptible crown.” 
The second was a silk or linen band, or fillet, usually 
plain, but sometimes embroidered with gold, or set with 
pearls and precious stones, which encircled the head, and 
was fastened behind, the ends of it hanging loose on the 
neck. High sounding and suggestive, as the word diadem 
is to us of what is gorgeous and glittering, in the original 
it is derived from two words which signify no more than to 
gird or bind. With our ideas of a crown, the expression, 
“ And on his head were many crowns,” is nearly unintel- 
ligible; with the explanation that these crowns were so 
many narrow fillets bound about the brow, it becomes in- 
telligible at once. 


BELLs ON THE Horses.—“ In that day shall there be upon 
the belle of the horses, Horrxgss unto THE Lorp.” Zech. 
xiv, 20. 

In these words there is a double allusion. 1. To the 
practice, yet common in the east, of fastening bells to the 
manes or bridles of the horses, camels, and other beasts 
of burden, for the purpose of encouraging the animals 
with their sound, frightening beasts of prey, and of keep- 
ing the caravan together. Our horses and camels had 
none, but they had small metal plates and shells fastened 
to the reins, chiefly for the sake of ornament, but the 
small tinkling and cheery sound may also have its use. 
2. To the practice—not so common—of having the name 
of God, or some other sacred motto, on the bells or 
bridles. The truth taught is, that there is a time com- 
ing, when the ordinary affairs of life will be conducted 
on the principles of righteousness, and the humblest im- 
plements employed in carrying them on, will be conse- 
crated to the glory of God. The atheist has his expecta- 
tion, and the infidel has his. This is the Christian’s, and 
even infidels, they themselves being judges, must ac- 
knowledge it to be the noblest of the three. 


Tae Smeprierry AND Beauty or Rericion.—True re- 
ligion is a simple and beautiful thing. Indeed, it is 
simple as the falling dew and the growing corn; simple, 
in fact, as the great laws and processes of nature, gravita- 
tion, vegetation, chemical affinity, and so forth; but, like 
them, also, it may be misunderstood and perverted. You 
are wrong, therefore, in concluding, because Christianity 
does not seem simple and beautiful to you and some 
others, that it is not such. Certainly it needs no de- 
fense: above. all, it needs no elaborate, long-spun argu- 


ments to prove its value. Like the san, it shines by its | 





own light, beautifying and blessing all. Thousands and 
tens of thousands, in all ages, have basked in its beams, 
and felt its quickening power, as they have felt the 
warmth and beauty of the common sun, without a 
thought of analyzing its elements, or the mysterious 
laws by which it acts upon nature and man. But weak 
and diseased eyes are not able to bear it. To them it 
appears dismal and repulsive. God opened the heart of 
Lydia, and took the scales from the eyes of Paul, to dis- 
cern its glory. I hope he will also open yours. Then what 
appears dark, metaphysical, mysterious, will be luminous 
as the day. But remember that the day lies in the bo- 
som of night. The stars, so pure and peaceful, are set in 
a firmament of gloom. All around them, and beyond 
them is the infinite, the inconceivable. The finite hovers 
everon the border of the infinite. What is known isa scrap 
of land, or a cluster of islands in a boundless ocean, or, 
to retain our figure, a few twinkling stars in the depths 
of infinite space. You and I, then, may admire these 
stars, and call them simple and beautiful, but not without 
a feeling of wonder and mystery; for they are but fine 
specks in the ineffable night. Great is the mystery of 
nature. Great, also, is the mystery of godliness, of in- 
finite love and purity manifest in the flesh. Refulgent, 
indeed, that “brighter sun,” with its attendant stars, 
shining sweetly in the hemisphere of Christian faith; 
benignant, too, and blessed in their influence over the 
heart of man; but how mysterious and ineffable in their 
relations to the boundless ocean of being and thought 
with which they are connected! May you live to catch 
their gleam; and as, gliding over life’s ocean, the night 
of death comes down upon you, may you be enabled, by 
their guidance, to steer right onward, and reach 
“That peaceful shore, 
Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar!” 


Gop’s ManveLovs Mmror.—There was a fable among 
the ancients, that there fell from heaven a mysterious 
mirror, endued with such strange properties, that you 
needed but to turn it forward, and it reflected all the fu- 
ture; to turn it backward, and it reflected all the past; 
to turn it upward, and it revealed all above; to turn it 
downward, and it disclosed all beneath; to turn it 
toward your own breast, and it reflected all within. 
This, we know, was but a splendid fancy, ® beautiful con- 
ceit of poesy; but what they imaged in fiction we pos- 
sess in fact; what with them was a day-dream, is with us 
a glorious reality. The word of God is that marvelous 
mirror, fashioned and burnished by infinite skill, which 
has been committed to man in order that it may reveal 
to us eternity past, foreshadow to us eternity to come, 
unshroud to us the horrors of the world of woe, uncurtain 
to us the splendors of the world of light, and unbare to 
us all the mysteries of the complicated world within us— 
reflecting a man on his own self, till he is forced to ex- 
claim, “Come, see a book that told me all that ever I 
did.” Is not this the book of God? 
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Crosinc THE Eyxs or THE Deap.—“I will go down 
with thee into Egypt, and Joseph shall put his hand upon 
thine eyes.” Gen. alvi, 4. 

One of the most affecting duties we are called to per- 
form to our kindred, is that of closing their eyes in 
death. Broken and dim though these eyes be, who ever 
sealed them forever from his gaze, without a pang of re- 
luctance, without a flood of sorrow? Few, perhaps, ever 
performed this sad, solemn office for another, without 
thinking of the time when others shall have to perform 
it for them! 

Among the inducements held out to Jacob to go down 
into Egypt, and among the consolations that were in store 
for him there, he was told that “Joseph should put his 
hand upon his eyes,” which we are told, though not in 
80 many express words, that he did, “and Joseph fell 
upon his father’s face, and wept upon him, and kissed 
him.” Gen. 1,1. Happy parent, who has a child left to 
perform this sad but sacred duty for him; unhappy they 
who, of all their kith and kin, have none left to perform 
it for them! 


Answers To Prayer.—Few things are more remark- 
able, or more important, than those visitations of Divine 
grace, which form a kind of era in the history of indi- 
viduals, districts, and nations. The remote springs of 
this influence have often been found in the humble de- 
votions of the secluded and unknown. Mr. Finney re- 
lates the following fact, which was told in his hearing by 
a minister. He said, “There lived in a retired part of 
the town an aged man, a blacksmith by trade, and of so 
stammering a tongue that it was painful to hear him 
speak. On one Friday he was at work in his shop, 
alone; his mind became greatly exercised about the state 
of the Church, and of the impenitent. His agony 
became so great, that he was induced to lay by his 
work, lock the shop-door, and spend the afternoon in 
prayer. 

“He prevailed ; and on the Sabbath called on the min- 
ister, and desired him to appoint a conference meeting. 
After some hesitation, the minister consented, observing, 
however, that he feared but few would attend. He ap- 
pointed it the same evening, at a large private house. 
When evening came, more assembled than could be ac- 
commodated in the house. All was silent for a time, till 
one sinner broke out in tears, and said, if any one could 
pray he begged him to pray for him. Another followed, 
and another, and still another, till it was found that per- 
sons from every part of the fown were under deep con- 
viction. And what was remarkable was, that they all 
dated their conviction at the hour when the old man was 
praying in his shop. A powerful revival followed. I 
could name multitudes of similar instances.” 


Gorse Direct to tHe Cross—One of the mistakes 
which are prevalent among a certain class of pious peo- 
ple, is that of supposing that the Holy Spirit leads every 
converted sinner through the very same exercises of 
mind, and exactly in the same order. This is a mistake 
which is often attended with painful circumstances, for it 
tends to discourage many young converts in their Chris- 
tian path, and to inspire others with a kind of infallibil- 
ity in their judging of the Christian experience of their 
friends. _ Let us relate a fact. in illustration of what we 
mean. 

Some years ago, a young minister was engaged in mis- 
sionary labors in the highlands of Scotland. He was 
young, pious, and zealous, but by no means remarkable 


* 





for an enlarged knowledge of the human heart, or of 
Christian experience. He had carefully read good John 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and verily supposed that 
every Christian must walk in the same path as Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim. In one of his pedestrian preaching tours, he 
overtook a poor girl, walking, as is common, among the 
poor of that country, shoeless and stockingless. He soon 
began to enter into conversation with her, as to the high 
concerns of her soul and eternity, and found that she 
had previously known somewhat of things of this char- 
acter. He drew her on to state the circumstances by 
which she was brought to the enjoyment of religion. 
After she had told him how she made the discovery of 
her exceeding sinfulness in the sight of God, the mis- 
sionary asked, “I suppose that when you saw how you 
were burdened with guilt, you found yourself like a poor 
pilgrim, in the slough of despond?” “O, no, sir,” said 
she, “I never was there in my life.” ‘How, then, did 
you obtain peace?” was the inquiry. “ Why, sir, | heard 
of the way of salvation, and J went direct to the crose,”’ 
was the beautiful reply. Honored brethren in the min- 
istry, let us lead sinners to the cross, not around, but 
direct to the cross. ; 

More Biessep To Grve.—A Christian traveler relstes 
that he attended upon the service of a Protestant Church 
on Easter Sunday, in the city of Lyons. After the cel- 
ebration of the Lord’s supper, many of the members ad- 
vanced forward to the minister and laid down their offer- 
ings to aid in the erection of a sanctuary. Among the 
number was a soldier, who, with gushing tears of grat- 
itude, presented all his earnings for the last three monthe. 





The minister, knowing this circumstance, and fearing | 


that he might have given more than he could afford, asked 
him if he were certain if he could spare so much. With 
much emotion he replied, ‘“ My Savior epared not himself, 
but freely gave his life for my redemption; and surely 
Ican spare one-quarter of my year’s earnings for the pro- 
motion of his glory here on the earth.” This is the spirit 
which is needed to meet the demands of the present age 
in behalf of benighted millions pleading for the Gospel. 
If one-half of the Church were ready to make such sac- 
rifices, how speedily would the Gospel advance over the 
earth! what companies of faithful missionaries would go 
forth to reap the moral harvest of the world! what a full 
and overflowing treasury would be the Lord’s! 


Tue Croup or Mrercy.—How vast the range of bless- 
ing your prayers may take! Who can tell the history or 
trace the wandering of yon cloud that sails in light and 
glory across the sky, or indicate from what source its bo- 
som was filled with the vapors it is yet to shed back upon 
the earth? Perhaps though now wandering over the tilled 
field and the peopled village, its stores were drawn from 
some shaded fountain in the deep forest, where the eye 
of man has scarce ever penetrated. In silent obscurity 
that fountain yielded its pittance, and did its work of 
preparing to bless the far-off lands that it shall yet be 
glad for. And even thus it is with the descending Spirit. 
Little do we know often of the secret origin of the dews 
of blessing that descend on the Churches of God. In 
the recesses of some lowly cottage, in the depths of 
some humble heart, may be going on the work of pious 
intercession, in answer to which the grace of heaven de- 
scends on us and our children, on the labors of the wan- 
dering and joyful pastor, and on the hearts of the far 
heathen, till the wilderness and the solitary place are 
glad for them.—Dr.. W. R. Williams. 
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PHASES OF ANTITHEISTIC INFIDELITY—THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT THEORY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Tue third antitheistic method of accounting for the 
collocations of nature, or the mechanism of the universe, 
is what has been called hylozoism, or more generally the 
development theory. 

It refers to the mechanism of the universe—the mo- 
tions, harmonies, and life that exists, to some generative 
principle tn matter. The atomic theory simply assumes 
the existence of material atoms, possessing only the 
known properties of matter; and then leaves the organ- 
ization of the universe to the chance motion of these 
atoms. Even among the early antitheistic philosophers, it 
was felt that this theory did not, and could not sufficiently 
account for motion, organization, and especially cogita- 
tion. Hence hylozoism, or the hylopathian theory. 
This theory, says Dr. Cudworth,? makes “all body, as 
such, and therefore every smallest atom of it, to have life 
essentially belonging to it—natural perception and ap- 
petite—though without any animal sense or reflexive 
knowledge. By reason of which life—not animal, but 
only plastical—all parts of matter being supposed able to 
form themselves artificially and methodically—though 
without any deliberation or attentive consideration—to 
the greatest. advantage of their present respective capa- 
bilities, and therefore sometimes also by organization to 
improve themselves further into sense and self-enjoyment 
in all animals, as also to reflexive reason and universal 
knowledge in men, it is plain that there is no necessity 
at all left, either of any incorporeal soul in men to make 
them rational, or of any deity in the whole universe to 
solve the regularity thereof. One main difference be- 
twixt these two forms of atheism is this, that the atom- 
ical supposes all life whatsoever to be accidental, gener- 
able, and corruptible; but the hylozoic admits of a cer- 
tain natural or plastic life, essential and substantial, in- 
generable and incorruptible, though attributing the same 
only to matter, as supposing no other substance in the 
world besides it.” 

Anaximander of Miletus, who was the father of this 
system, assumed a plastic life in matter, which element 
he called arcue. Such is the material out of which, and 
by its own motion, the universe was organized according 
to this class of antitheists. The arche of the ancients 
finds its true successor in the nature of the moderns. | 
The modern antitheist, deny it as he may, has not got a 
step beyond the antitheists of the earliest antiquity. 
But let us see how this plastic nature proceeded to organ- 
ize the universe, and to give life to men and animals. 
Anaximander says that his arche “made the celestial 
bodies and infinite worlds by secretion, and that genera- 
tion and corruption proceeded from their moving cir- 
eularly together from all eternity. He also asserted that 
the generative principles of heat and cold being separated 
when this world was made, a certain sphere of fire first 
arose, and encompassed the air which surrounds the 
earth as the bark doth the tree. This being afterward 
broken and divided into smaller spherical bodies, formed | 











* Intellectual System of the Universe, vol. I, p. 157, etc. 


the sun, moon, and stars. He held also that the first an- 
imals were generated in moisture, and encompassed with 
certain thorny backs, by which they were defended; 
which, after further growth, becoming more dry, and 
cracking, they issued forth, but lived only a short time; 
that men were first generated in the bellies of fishes; 
and being then nourished till they grew strong, and were 
able to support themselves, they were afterward cast 
upon dry land.”? Dr. Thomas very pithily remarks upon 
this theory of our origin: “Thus humanity, in its first 
stage, like Jonah, was tossed about in the deep, till at 
length the good maternal fish threw it on the dry land, 
and thus our ADam was born.” 

Now let us look at this hylopathian plastic nature; it 
is certainly a very mysterious affair—a thing perfectly 
wise, without any knowledge or consciousness of itself— 
a thing having no intelligence nor knowledge, destitute 
even of animal life, yet possessing an infallible omnis- 
cience of all its own capabilities and congruities, and a 
capability of entering into proper relations performing ap- 
propriate functions! Then again, plastic life is predicated 
of all matter as such. Every atom of matter must have 
a life of its own, What then? Why, an infinitude.of 
lives, co-ordinate and independent; and consequently as 
many independent principles, with no common life or 
mind ruling over the whole. How strong must be the 
prepossession against the doctrine of a God, that would 
lead an intelligent being to adopt such absurdities, and 
admit such monstrous paradoxes, rather than admit the 
simple, sublime truth of a great, first, uncreated Cause 
of all things. To assert the being of God, is to assert 
one, intelligent, first Cause of all things; this antitheis- 
tic philosophy asserts an infinitude of causes, no one 
possessing intelligence, and each one sunk below even 
the grade of animal life. He rejects the notion of one 
God, self-existent, and eternal, because he can not com- 
prehend it; but with the same breath he admits an infin- 
itude of self-existent and eternal lives imbedded in 
atomic matter, and then sets these elements, without 
sense, without intelligence, to work to form a universe. 
No wonder that Cudworth exclaimed, “There seems to 
be nothing so extravagant and outrageously wild, which 
a mind once affected with atheistic sottishness and dis- 
belief, will not rather greedily swallow down, than admit 
a deity, which to such is the highest of all paradoxes im- 
aginable, and the most affrightful bugbear.”’t 

We said that the ancient arche and the modern nature 
of antitheists were one and the same. We open the “Sys- 
tem of Nature,” bearing the name of Mirabeau, though 
said to have been written by Holbach. He says: “If 
flour be wetted with water, and the mixture be closed up, 
it will be found, after some little lapse of time, by the 
aid of the microscope, to have produced organized be- 
ings that enjoy life, of which the flour and the water 
were incapable. It is thus that inanimate nature can 
pass into life. Fermentation and putrefaction evidently 
praduce living animals.” The author of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation” proceeds with *more refinement and more 
science, but the end he aims at is substantially the same. 





* Universal History from the Earliest Account of Time. 
+ Intellectual System. 
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The idea is that all life, including that of man, is some- 
how generated by some hidden principle in nature. Thus 
are we brought back to the old arche of antiquity. 
Says a modern infidel, “ Why I suppose nature is equal to 
the performance of all things is, not because the matter 
has a certain form, and does not do certain things now. 
If the world could only wait long enough; if time were 
given sufficient for the purpose, we should find that this 
matter would change without help on our part, and 
would become we know not what; because it has already 
become what it is from what we are not able to explain. 
We look at it and call it inanimate, because it continues 
in a set form, and of a certain nature; but there is 
nothing in the world, so far as we know, that is not sub- 
ject to change, and does not seem, by its own innate 
power, to become, at one time or another, various be- 


ings.”* Sagely said! “If the world could wait long 
enough!’ This is a fast age; we fear the world will not 
“ wait.” 


The author of the “ Vestiges of Creation” suggests the 
generative process of plastic nature in the formation of 
the higher order of animals. He says: “‘ The idea which 
I form of the progress of organic life upon the globe is, 
that the simplest and most primitive type—under a law, 
to which that of like production is subservient—gave 
birth to the next type above it; that this again produced 
the next higher, and so on to the very highest.” Accord- 
ing to this, how many ages, and through what stages has 
man been journeying upward to his present stage of per- 
fection! Once he was a slimy reptile or a shell-fish, and 
his home was in the mud; once he was a fish, with fins 
and tail, and cleaved the ocean wave; then a bird, with 
wings and feathers, he soared through the air, he warbled 
in the groves! One more transformation, and we see the 
monkey cutting up his pranks by the brooks, or chatter- 
ing among the trees! Yet again—having “ waited long 
enough ’’—the monkey has become defunct, and the man 
appears! Strange, that during a period of six thousand 
years, while the human family have been both “ waiting” 
and watching, no single fact has ever occurred which 
can give the slightest countenance to this theory. 

Observe the assumptions of this theory. Its first 
assumption is that the most primitive type of organic 
life came into being hy the spontaneous action of the 
plastic life of nature. The absurdity of this we have 
already sufficiently exposed. Then it assumes that this 
primitive type originated the next above it; and that in 
turn the type next higher ; and so on till the highest exist- 
ing type in the universe was developed. Or to put the mat- 
ter in another form, it assumes the transmutation of species 
in the originating of higher orders in the animal crea- 
tion. 

As this is now, and has ever been a favorite theory 
with those who seek to exclude God from the universe, 
it demands more special attention. Lamarck’s account 
of the manner or circumstances under which this trans- 
mutation of one species into another took place, is about 
as follows: He “conceived that animals, according to 
the circumstances under which they were placed, by the 
use or disuse of certain organs, the frequency and degree 
of exertion, or strain upon particular parts of the body, 
were themselves the agents producing all the variety of 
structures by which they are distinguished into so many 
orders and families. The aquatic fowl, for example, is 
attracted to the waters in quest of food, and so in 


time becomes web-footed. ['Then he produces web-footed 
fowls.] The heron dislikes to plunge into the flood, or 
will only venture into the shoals, and hence he becomes 
a wader, and is equipped with long legs. [That is, his 
legs lengthen by use, and he comes to produce long- 
legged fowls, with a propensity to wade.] The wood- 
pecker rejoices in those little aphides and creatures that 
nestle under the bark of trees, and thus, from constant 
exercise, acquires his strength of bill. (Then, having 
became a woodpecker himself, he produces woodpeckers. } 
The eagle seeks the blaze of the sun, and soars to the 
gates of heaven, and hence his penetrating eye and 
speed of descent upon his all-unconscious victim be- 
neath. [Thus he becomes an eagle, and the father of 
eagles.] And in like manner, through the whole range 
of animated nature, and in all past ages, genera and 
species have all acquired their adaptive powers and dis- 
tinctive forms of organization, arising from a certain 
plastic character in their different constitutions, and 
their own voluntary attempts to supply their own con- 
stantly increasing wants.”* Thus from a few primitive 
types of nature’s own formation, all the infinitude of 
vegetable and animal life has been produced. 

The author of the “Vestiges of Creation” gives a 
wider range to this theory than Lamarck appears to have 
conceived of. He finds one grand law of germination, 
applying to the systems of worlds that exist in space, as 
well as to the animated life upon them. He assumes 
the range of boundless ages, through which the universe 
has been imperceptibly progressing to its present state of 
perfection. The material of all things is the original 
“fire mist” occupying space; the agency of its organic 
structure is to be found in the innate tendencies of 
plastic nature. 

No fact in all the history of our race, nor yet in the 
observation and research of all science, gives the slight- 
est confirmation to this extraordinary theory. 

We have not, in all this, attempted or desired to ques 
tion the fact that God, in the exercise of his creative en- 
ergy upon our globe, has proceeded upon the principle 
of progress. Indeed, the ascertained data of our earth’s 
earlier history seem to demonstrate that, as a general 
thing, each succeeding genus was endowed with a higher 
and more perfect organization than those whicli had pre- 
ceded it. This is simply saying that the Creator has 
adapted his creations, in the successive ages, to the con- 
ditions of the earth’s surface; it has no relation to the 
theory of Lamarck, and infidels of his school, who as- 
sume the development of one species into another by 
simply natural processes. No one can question the pro- 
gressive account from the first created forms of marine 
life in the silurian epoch, up through the suceessive peri- 
ods, to the mammals of the tertiary and historic periods. 
Yet it is also undeniable that the functions of the earlier 
classes were as well adapted to attain the organic ends 
of their being, in the condition of the earth’s surface at 
that period, as those of any later age. Indeed, another 
fact here claims our attention. Some of the early 
races of animals, and also of vegetables, we find improv- 
ing and others degenerating, as the conditions of the sur- 
face of the globe became more favorable to their devel- 
opment, or militated against them. But never do we 
find this progress advancing to such a degree as to de- 
velop a new species. Whenever new species appear, the 
lines of demarkation which separate them from all other 





* Atheistic Controversy between Townly and Holyoake.” 





* Course of Creation. 
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species are, at the very outset, as distinctly and unmis- 
takably drawn as in any subsequent period of their 
history. 

Nor need we stop here. As to this transmutation of 
species, modern science demonstrates its utter impossibil- 
ity. The fact has long been observed in natural history, 
that species essentially different do not intermix. And 
now it is clearly ascertained that the non-identity of type 
is so radical, that even the germinal vesicles are different 
in the distinct species of animals. This is ascertained 
to be true in “ the minutest microscopical beginnings of 
life.” Science demonstrates the fact that “ by no change 
of conditions can two ova of animals of the same species 
be developed into different animal species; neither by 
any provision of identical conditions can two ova of dif- 
ferent species be developed into animals of the same 
kind.” We have here ascertained an important fact— 
reached an important point in our discussion. The 
Author of nature seems to have set permanent bounds to 
the divergence of any of the races of his creation. 
Within the acorn the giant oak lies hidden, and no art 
nor science can develop it into any thing else. The 
spawn of fish may lie scattered along the shore, and be- 
come intermixed; but fish, each of its kind, only can be 
produced from it. The ova of an ostrich can never be 
made to produce a pig, a calf, nor a colt. Nay, so strict 
are the laws of organic life, that the ova of a hen can 
not be made to produce a duck, nor a goose. And not 
only are these laws now fixed and determinate, but 
within all the range of human history they have been 
immutable. Hybrids are sometimes produced, but they 
are without the power of reproduction, and the race ends 
with the first individual. Circumstances, change of 
climate, food, domestication, and other causes, may mod- 
ify the characteristics of specific races, but never changes 
the original type. Nay, after the lapse of ages, let the | 
causes which first effected these changes in any particu- 
lar species be removed, and the individuals will gradually 
return to their primitive wildness. So universal is this 
law, that even the vegetable creation is subjected to its 
unbending power. What is true of the animal is equally 
true of the vegetable species. Not a single instance of 
transmutation of species, even of the lowest, can be 
found in all the vegetable creation for the past six thou- 
sand years. The man who, in the face of all these 
demonstrations of science, and facts of long-continued 
and invariable observation, will still assert his doctrine 
of transmutation of species, and the gradual development 
of organic nature by this means, ean only excite our pity 
for his folly, and my contempt for his stubbornness. 

This subject deserves a wider development than our 
space will admit. But we have said enough to show 
how impotent and absurd the effort to exclude a great 





first Cause from creation. We have shown that in ex- 
cluding it, and attempting to account for the universe from 
other causes, the autitheist exhibits, on the one hand, | 
an incredulity in relation to testimony well attested and | 
conclusive; and on the other hand a credulousness that | 
exceeds all bounds, and in the matters of common life 
would leave his sanity a grave question. And yet these 
are the men who assume to settle the great problems of | 
the universe and of God! These are the men, who, | 
warring against all reason and all science, assume to be | 
the true philosophers of modern times—men whose mis- | 
sion it is to free the human mind from the shackles of 
superstition and authority ! 
We have now done with the subject. Our classifica- | 


tion might have been more minute, but it was not neces- 
sary. More we would like to have said; less we could 
not well say. In a future number we propose to do the 
same kind office for “theistic infidelity,” which we have 
here done for antitheistic. 

In conclusion we can not forbear remarking how prone 
skeptical men are to put the merest conjecture in the 
place of ascertained truth. On the outskirts of every 
science—in the regions of uncertainty and of wild con- 
jecture—has infidelity again and again planted its standard 
and raised its bulwarks of opposition against Christianity. 
And so long as darkness brooded over the subject, its as- 
sumptions and conjectures have passed unrebuked, and 
thousands have been bewildered and led astray—some 
of them, alas! never more to return to the exercise of a 
sound faith, and the practice of a pure life. But as sci- 
ence has advanced, as knowledge has increased, as old 
speculations and hypotheses have been succeeded by the 
more definite forms of knowledge, the ghost-like specters 
conjured up by the vain imaginings of skepticism have 
faded away. It is only when knowledge is in its incip- 
ient stages—when its facts are but partially known, and 
its truths half-developed, that skepticism can thrust in its 
insinuations, its doubts, or, when more fitting to its pur- 
pose, its bold denials of religious truth. Nor need we 
fear that any sound and natural discoveries in science 
will ever come into collision with Scripture facts and 
Scripture philosophy, or that they will ever undermine 
the foundations of a sound religious faith. No. Let the 
works of nature be explored; let the mysteries of crea- 
tion be searched out; let the mind of man go forth to 
contemplate the vast amplitude of the created universe. 
The survey shall but lead bim, wondering and adoring, 
to contemplate the great first Cause—he will see God 
every-where enthroned—God every-where mirrored forth ; 
and he will break out, in the language of the Christian 
poet, 

“Father, how wide thy glories shine! 

How high thy wonders rise! 

Known through the earth by thousand signs, 
By thousands through the skies: 

Those mighty orbs proclaim thy power; 
Their motions speak thy skill; 

And on the wings of every hour 
We read thy patience still. 

Part of thy name divinely stands 
On all thy creatures writ, 

They show the labor of thy hands, 
Or impress of thy feet.” 


We should accustom ourselves to see God in his works. 
Not a star twinkles in the firmament, but shines at his 
bidding. Not a blade of grass springs up to clothe the 
earth—not a flower blooms to decorate the face of na- 
ture—not a vegetable ripens to give food to man or beast, 
that have not felt the life-giving influence of his breath. 
Not a bird warbles in the grove—not a zephyr flies over 
the plain—not a shower descends to fertilize the earth, 
but speak to us of God—the God of love. Without God 
the earth would be naked and barren—the heavens dark 
and cheerless—and through the whole universe would be 
spread wild disorder, chaos, and ruin. Let the works of 
nature then speak to us of God. Let the regular succes 
sion of night and day—the uniform change of the sea- 
sons—the silvery moon gilding night’s dark mantle with 
loveliness and beauty—the glorious sun, best emblem of 


Deity, giving light and warmth to the day; let all these 








speak to us of the adorable and wonderful God. & my 


ay 
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Stems, Biterarp, Scientific, and Beligions, 


Rev. Dr. J. V. Watsox.-—We regret to learn that the 
health of the talented editor of the North-Western is—to 
use the expression in a private note—“ wretched.” Brother 
Watson, so long as God spares him, and we trust it will 
be long, will be a “live man.” He writes with unabated 
vigor, and even his vivacity and sprightliness are still in 
the ascendant above the assaults of disease. The paper 
under his charge was never more ably edited, and never 
more worthy of popular patronage. The second quad- 
rennial of the North-Western has been commenced under 
the most favorable auspices. 


Tue Western CurisTian ApvocatTE has gone up to the 
round circulation of about 30,000, and its movement is 
still upward. Dr. Kingsley—elected to the editorship of 
it at the last General conference—is proving himself a 
workman, and that too in the best possible way—by sub- 
stantial workmanship. The circle of his friends, we are 
happy to know, is increasing equally with the circle of 
his acquaintances in his new field. We predict for the 
Western a career of usefulness, still more extended than 
that already attained. 


Rev. E. 0. Haven, D. D., we are pleased to see, has 
been elected editor of Zion’s Herald; and before this 
reaches the public, will have entered upon the duties of 
his office. The choice is a fine one, and we wish our old 
friend eminent success in his new vocation. 


AutHor or “ Naturat Goopyess.”—It is with inex- 
pressible pain that we are compelled to record the death 
of Rev. T. F. R. Mercein, at the early age of thirty-one. 
He was a young man of unusual promise to the Church; 
and had already made himself widely known as the au- 
thor of “ Natural Goodness”—a work of rare merit. By 
a letter received from him, but a few weeks before his 
death, we learn that he had a second work nearly ready 
for the press. We trust it will be speedily given to the 
public; and hope it will be prefaced by a memoir of its 
lamented author. 

Wuserrorce Untiversity.—This is the title given to 
the college for colored people, at Tawawa Springs, near 
Xenia, O. The first meeting of the new Board of Trus- 
tees, twenty-three in number, took place September 16th, 
when the following officers of the Board were elected: 
Rev. John F. Wright, President; Rev. F. Merrick, Vice- 
President; Rev. M. French, Secretary; Wm. Wood, Treas- 
urer; M. D. Gatch, Auditor. Rev. F. Merrick, A. M., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, was unanimously elected President of the 
University. Already near $5,000 have been subscribed 
for the University; and its future gleams with bright- 
ness. 


Tue Exeuish Westeyans anD Dancing MemBers.— 
Some year or two since we made the subject of dancing 
among Church members the subject of a distinct and 
somewhat elaborate discussion. We are glad to learn 
that our article was not without its effect; but that it 
would cure the evil was more than we could hope for. 
Sound instruction and Church discipline, both, we sor- 
rowfully apprehend, may fail to do it. But that both 
t toxbe employed we can not doubt. 
lish Wesleyans appear to suffer affliction from 





the same source. At the recent session of their confer- 
ence, the following action was had with reference to it: 
“The Rev. Isaac Keeling brought forward a resolution of 
the London district meeting respecting the growing cus- 
tom of dancing, and other worldly amusements closely 
allied to it. Mr. Keeling proposed that the rule prohib- 
iting dancing should be clearer and more stringent. Dr. 
Bunting said it was high time for the Methodist confer- 
ence to give a certain sound on this matter. In London 
there were dancing parties in the houses of some of their 
members. He remembered how, twenty years ago in 
Manchester, they had to exercise Discipline on dancing 
Methodists, and they lost. some of them in consequence; 
but such members who patronized dancing were better 
lost than found. Rev. T. Pugh said he lamented to say 
that the evil was a growing one. Card-playing, too, was 
practiced as well as dancing, in some Methodist families. 
Rev. P. M’Owan said they needed no discussion—they 
were all of one mind—the practice of dancing was not in 
harmony with religion. Rev. J. Scott said that as the 
evil was chiefly among the younger members of Ylethod- 
ist families, he hoped they would, with great affection as 
well as firmness, enforce the rule, so as not to lose their 
hold on young people. The conference finally resolved 
to improve the wording of the rule in question.” 

British Metuopism.—The following figures show the 
sums raised for the several objects named by the Wes- 
leyans of Great Britain, for the year ending July, 1856: 


Foreign missions........ 
Home missions.............cccccsesseessees 
Chapel debts and new chapels....... 
Theological training of students 














Education of preachers’ childrem.............ssscscsseeessesees eee 15,000 
Day aclnoals Me the POP ...00r..cccs cesccscccsescececsecescoscnssees cee 22,000 
ELTA Tn 40,000 
FEROS BOCRIEFT cncecosscsprecconesvecccescesesacensocccnsscasccseesegosesseecs 18,000 

Total ...ccccesercocscesccacecccosscccoee $1,266,000 





The net increase in the British Wesleyan connection, 
for the year ending as above, was 4,834, independent of 
20,974 uniting on probation for the same period. 

Torat or Money Ratsep ror Missrons.—The following 
shows the increase of the Protestant missionary societies 
throughout the world: English ones, $2,500,000; Ameri- 
can ones, $1,250,000; those of Germany and other coun- 
tries of Europe, $250,000—total, $4,000,000. The total 
cost to England of the late war with Russia was $540,- 
000,000—a sum one hundred times greater than all the 
money raised throughout the world for the diffusion of 
the principles of the Gospel of peace. 


GrowTH anp Commerce or Cincrnnati1.—We have re- 
ally been astonished at the number and magnificence of 
the buildings now in course of erection in this city. As 
to tenements, it is a most difficult thing to obtain one, 
and the sign—“to let ”—is a rara avis. The manufactur- 
ing and jobbing business is progressing upon an unprece- 
dented scale. From the “Annual Statement of the Trade 
and Commerce of Cincinnati,” for the year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1856, we compile the following items: 


1856. 1855. 
Value of imports..........-ssceseeceseeeees $82,825,491...... $67,501,344 
Value Of exports ...ccccccc.ccocccccecsesese 63,430,978...... 38,777,394 


The number of merchants from the various states and 
cities in the Union, trading in Cincinnati, is 16,224. To 
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give some idea of the increase of the manufacturing 
business, we quote a few items. There are thirty-two iron 
founderies in the city and vicinity, some ot which have 
machine-shops attached. The aggregate value of articles 
manufactured during the year is $3,712,000—an average 
increase of forty-eight per cent. over the preceding year. 
There are also ten rolling-mills connected with the city, 
doing a business of $3,167,000—being an average increase 
of forty-three per cent. over last year. In the trade in 
stoves and hollow-ware there has been an increase of 
sixty per cent. during the year. Another branch of 
manufacture is cabinet-ware and chairs. We find no 
less than sixty-seven establishments engaged in this busi- 
ness—nine of them doing business on the largest scale. 
Total value of furniture manufactured, $3,356,000. 

But while this rapid increase in all the departments 
of human industry is going on, the “river business,” 
owing to the greater and surer facilities afforded by the 
railroads, is ov the decline, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table: 


1853. "54. 65. "56. 
Steamboat arrivals...........0++0+. 4,058......8,885......2,845......2,796 
Steamboat departures... «+ 4,113.....0 3,934...... 2,585......2,783 


From the above, however, it should not be inferred 
that there is any diminution in the number of different 
boats. For, during the same period, the number of boats 
has actually increased from 238 to 365, and the tunnage 
from 49,274 to 92,401. The population of the city and 
its dependencies is now said to be over 200,000. 

The above are mere fragments; but we have room for 
no more; and they will convey at least some idea of the 
growth of the Queen City of the west. 


Lrprary OF THE British Mustum.—The library of the 
British Museum ranks third among the national collec- 
tions of Europe, and is inferior to none in the curiosities 
and rarities of literature. The number of volumes it 
contains is 450,000; and one of the librarians assured us 
that they occupy fifteen miles of book-shelves! The position 
of the British Museum Library among the principal li- 
braries of Europe is seen in the following comparative 
statement: 










Volumes. 
Paris, (1) National Library..............sccsssseessssessseeeseenees $24,000 
Munich, Royal Library..............cccccccssssscccereseccecesces ees 600,000 
London, British Museum Library............:.ssssssseseeseeees 450,000 
Petersburg, Imperial Library............. sess sereeeereeeseesenes 446,000 
Copenhagen, Royal Library...... scennemovennevenenasea 412,000 
Berlin, Royal Library .........sccsceseseseseecsseseneessacsseseneees 410,000 
Vienna, Imperial Library +++00313,000 
Dresden, Royal Library............c.ccccccccccccsvcessoccessecees eee 300,000 


Madrid, National Library...... 
Wolfenbuttel, Ducal Library. 


Stuttgard, Royal Library.............cccccsecssecseeeeeeesesseee sens 187,000 
Paris (2), Arsenal Library.............:ccccesssseeeessseeseessseeees 180,000 
Milan, Brera Library............... 170,000 
Paris (3), St. Genevieve Library...... 150,000 
Darmstadt, Grand Ducal Library........... 150,000 
Florence, Magliabecchian Library............ 150,000 
Naples, Royal Library.........:-secseeeeseseeeseeeeees 150,000 
Brussels, Royal Library...... 133,500 
Rome (1), Casanate Library............cssssecsseccsessscereesesenes 120,000 
Hague, Royal Library........... 100,000 
Paris (4), Mazarine Library.............sscccsseceeeeseeeeeseeenees 100,000 
Rome (2), Vatican Library...........-ccsssseseseceseessessee essere 100,000 
Parma, Ducal Library...........ssesesesssesseseeesesesssesensenences 100,000 


in glancing cursorily over a collection of letters and 
other manuscripts of celebrated individuals, in the Mu- 
seum, the following may be noticed: The handwritings 
of Shakspeare, Newton, Voltaire, Tasso, Lady Jane Grey, 
Edward VI, Queen Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, and 
Melancthon—the latter, broad, massive, angular, and 
strongly resembling Dr. Chalmers's—Lady Jane Grey’s 
prayer-book ; Pope’s Homer, with the elaborate erasures, 
interlineations, and recastings, of which examples are 





given in Johnson’s Life of the poet, by way of illustrating 
the intellectual process by which that great work was 
performed, and the gradations by which it advanced to 
correetness. This original copy of the Jliad, it is stated 
by Johnson, was obtained by Bolingbroke, as a curios- 
ity, descended from him to Mallet, and is now, by the 
solicitation of the late Dr. Maty, deposited in the Mu- 
seum. A variety of oriental manuscripts are included in 
this miscellaneous department, among which are copies 
of the Koran. 


Tue New York Trape Sates anp THE Biste.—It is a 
pleasing fact, that at the book trade sales of this season, 
there was an extensive demand for the Bible, and large 
sales of it were made at good prices. A single house— 
that of Mr. Harding, of Philadelphia—contributed fifty 
different varieties in size, style, etc., varying in price 
from $1 to $50—all of which met with ready sale. The 
establishment of Mr. Harding, it is said, turns out 50,- 
000 copies of the Bible annually. We should like to 
know how many copies of the Bible, independent of the 
Bible societies, are published in this country annually. 


TuEoLoGicaL SemmnakrEes.—The following is said to be 
an accurate table of the number of theological seminaries 
in the United States: 






Denominations. No. a Prof. Stud. Grad. this yr. 
Prosbyteriat..........0c.cecees cco cceses Ahoveses ecccest 473 .+.120 
Congregational ...........0++s+sseesee % eceece BT co sced 211. soescsnencee 69 
Associate Reformed Church...... S.rccce B..cc0e 9B ..cccccccose 28 
German Reformed Church......... 1...... B..0000 TR ..c.crccvese 
Dutch Reformed Church...... ne Lecicce Bucoces 90...cceceseee ll 
Lutheran ........-.2seeeceeeeeeee — ae B.esose 4D .crccoccoree 12 
Episcopalian... = ae | ees 9B. .rcscisciece 32 
Methodist Episcopal. oo Bancose b..ccce TS .ccrccocsee 17 
Unitarian............++ oo Reccone 2.0000 | 13 
Christian... os’ Woesees G...5<c0 TY .osccscnesee 3 
Beptinl. cosas cosccocrencesescevcosscccosecs 20 ..00-BBecccecLBG.cococcceses 44 


The whole number of colleges is 154; professors, 916; 
tutors, 149; students, 18,759—of which 5,581 are pro- 
fessors of religion, and 1,927 have the ministry in view. 
Whole number of alumni, 67,691. 


GoLp IN THE WorLp.—The best authorities estimated 
the amount of gold in use in the entire world, in 1848, at 
£600,000,000, or $2,900,000,000; but the recent extraordi- 
nary influx from California and Australia has largely 
added to this amount, which is now estimated at one- 
third increase, or $4,000,000,000; of this sum California 
has contributed $313,285,502.77, and other parts of Amer- 
ica $17,766,768.57. 

PrRoTEsTANTISM IN THE UniTED Srates.—Dr. Baird, in 
his new edition of Religion in America, thus classes the 
five great evangelical denominations in the United 
States. The Congregationalists and Presbyterians being, 


in many important respects, the same, he places both un- 

der the heading of Presbyterian : 

Churches. ee re — 
323... 742 108 





Lutheran.... 


Westxyan Femate Cottece.—The Wesleyan Female 
College, Vine-street, above Sixth, Cincinnati, under the 
superintendence of President P. B. Wilber and lady, con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the establishment of two new 
female colleges—one a Presbyterian, the other a Bap- 
tist—in the vicinity of the city, to enjoy high prosperity. 
An effort, which promises to meet with success, is being 
made to raise the sum of $75,000 as a permanent endow- 
ment fund. It has over four hundred students. 
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Riterary Hotices. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Hreparp on THE Psatms. The Psalms Chronologically 
arranged, with historical introductions; and a general intro- 
duction to the whole book. By F. G. Hibbard. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1856. Octavo, 589 pages. —Every 
one who has attempted the careful study of the Bi- 


ble, must have realized the necessity of understanding | 
the circumstances under which the several parts were | 


written in order to enter into the full comprehension of 
their scope and power. To no other part of the sacred 
volume does this apply with more force than to the 
Psalms. In the splendid volume before us, Mr. Hibbard 
has, with admirable skill, supplied this felt want of Bib- 
lical scholars. No Christian can forego the study of 
these precious songs; and here he will find helps of ines- 
timable value, to enable him to realize the depth and 
purity of their spiritual significance, and the power and 
sublimity of their doctrinal and moral teachings. The 
wide circulation of such a book will speak well for the 
intelligent piety of the Church, and at the same time be 
productive of immense good. 

For sale by Swormstedt & Poe, Cincinnati. 

Deep; a TALE OF THE GreaT Dismat Swamp. By Mre. 
H. B. Stowe. Boston: Phillipe, Sampson & Co. 2 vole., 
12mo. 329 and 370 pp. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincin- 
nati.—This is a telling work on the subject of American 
slavery, but, in our judgment, it is vastly inferior to “ Un- 
cle Tom,” by the same author. It has something of the 
same power; but lacks the delicacy of expression, ex- 
quisiteness of finish, and depth of sympathy. The former 
work of Mrs. Stowe paved the way to an immense circu- 


lation for this; but that has gone where this will hardly | 


reach; and that will live when this will likely be forgot- 
ten. To our readers, however, we will say, get the work 
and read it. It will develop, in clear and strong light, 
some phases of that monstrous iniquity, which has long 
challenged the exertions of humanity and the judgments 
of God, and is now causing our very national fabric to 
totter as by the throes of a pent-up volcano. 

CHAPEL AND Scuoon ArcHITEctuRE: by Rev. F. J. Jobson, 
A. M. London: Adams, Hamilton d& Co. 8vo., with illustra- 
tions.—To the eminent author, late co-delegate of the Wes- 
leyan connection to the General conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church—and who combines in himself the 
author, the artist, and the minister—we are indebted for a 
copy of the above work. The ethics of the volume may 
be gathered from an extract in the preceding pages. It 
has been received with immense favor among the Wesley- 
ans of England; but not more than its substantial merits 
entitled it to. We need a similar work in this country; 
and that of Mr. Jobson would furnish an excellent basis 
for one. Who will undertake its preparation? 

Memorres or CeLesraTeD Cuaracters. By Lamartine. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., 323 pages.— 
The third volume of this series has just come to hand. 
The preceding two have already been noticed. The 
“celebrated characters” wrought up in this volume by 
the hand of the great prose poet, are, William Tell, 
Madame De Sevigne, Milton, Antar, and Bossuet. We 
need not say that the reader will find the most felicitous 
and gorgeous life painting in these three volumes. Ay, 


| and they contain also much that is acute in criticism 
and profound in philosophy. 

Sians or THE Times. Jetters to Ernst Moritz Arndt, on 
the Dangers to Religious Liberty in the Present State of the 
World. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., D. C. 
ZL. D., Ph. Translated from the German. By Susannah 
Winkworth, author of the “ Life of Niebuhr,” ete. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12mo., 440 pages.—There 
is a vein of deep philosophy running through this 
work. The author writes with boldness and vigor—giv- 
ing expression to his views on religious liberty; and ut- 
tering his emphatic warning against the tendency of a 
priestly hierarchy, blended with or combining in itself 
the secular as well as the spiritual power, to tyrannize over 
the consciences of men, and trammel their spiritual 
freedom. Indeed, the work is an eloquent and cogent 
appeal in behalf of religious liberty. It is to be hoped 
its influence will not be lost upon the Germanic states. 

History or Greece. By George Grote, Esq. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1856. 12 vols., 12mo.—The twelfth 
volume of Grote’s history, now before us, commences 
with the reign of Alexander, and comes down to the 
extinction of political freedom in Greece. It com- 
pletes what is perhaps the most satisfactory history 
of Greece ever written. About one hundred pages of 
the present volume are occupied with a full and copi- 
ous index. This is the standard work on the subject for 
the library. 

Tue Orp Reeme anp THE Revotution. By Alexis 
De Tocqueville, author of “Democracy in America.” Trans- 
lated by John Bonner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1856. 12mo., pp. 344.—De Tocqueville is not unknown 
to American readers. His “Democracy in America” 
was republished, and attained large notice in this coun- 
try. Here he skillfully analyzes the social, political, 
and religious state of France prior to the Revolution; 
and shows the original design of that revolution was 
not to overturn religion; and that the revolutionary 
elements became arrayed against religion, because “ the 
only religion in France being essentially political in its 
connections, it was assailed as a part of the system 
which the people had resolved to destroy.” 

Human Puystorocy, Staticat aND DyNnamicat; or, the 
Conditions and the Course of the Life of Man. By 
John William Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. Illus- 
trated with three hundred wood engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1856. Large 8vo., 650 pages.—A very 
elaborate and scientific work. It comprises statical 
physiology, or the conditions of life, and dynamical 
physiology, or the course of life. In his discussions the 
author not only recognizes the cardinal truths of religion, 
but he distinctly avows that “the existence of God, his 
goodness, power, and other attributes; the existence of 
the soul of man, its immortality and accountability; the 
future life, are topics with which physical science is con- 
cerning itself, and from which physiology can not here- 
after be disconnected.” 

The author’s theory that the circulation of the blood in 
man is occasioned by its arterialization, is not original with 
him, but it is strongly sustained, if not conclusively proved. 
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The chapter on cerebral sight or inverse vision, is exci 
ingly interesting, and we propose hereafter to give our 
readers a condensation of it. The Professor’s facts and 
philosophy go hand in hand through the volume, and 
make it alike valuable as a text-book in the science, and 
interesting and useful for private study. We had marked 
numerous extracts, but they are excluded for want of 
room. 

RELIGION IN AMERICA; or, an Account of the Origin, Re- 
lation to the State, and Present Condition of the Evangelical 
Churches in the United States; with notices of the unevangel- 
tcal Denominations. By Robert Baird. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1856. Large 8vo., 696 pages.—This is such 
a work as might have been expected from the pen of Dr. 
Baird—eminently catholic in its spirit, and embodying 
a large amount of historical and other information. It 
is a compendium comprising the origin and history of 
the various religious denominations in the United States, 
their doctrines, forms of organization, relations to each 
other, and missionary operations. Some errors have 
crept into the work; and some of the author’s opinions 
we can not fully indorse; but, av a statistical work, it is 
of great value. 

All Harper’s publications are on sale by H. W. Derby 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


Lire In THE ITINERANCY, tn its Relations to the Circuit 
and Station, and to the Minister's home and Family. New 
York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 1856. 
12mo., 335 pages. For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cin- 
cinnati.—We know not the author of this volume; but 
the production is painfully true to life. The experiences 
narrated are no fictions. A more self-denying and self- 
sacrificing class of men than Methodist ministers does 
not exist. The painful changes of social relations, and 
the constant crossing of all local attachments, are often 
aggravated by the life-long pressure of present poverty and. 
prospective want. Under these circumstances it requires 
strong faith in God to enable one to toil on to the end; 
but the large portion of the company have been enabled 
to do this, and triumph at last. This volume is not only 
deeply interesting, but its wide circulation in the Meth- 
odist denomination would not fail to do good. 


Isrant Scnoor Lesson Boox. By Mrs. Mary E. 
James. Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—This work has been prepared by an experienced 
and successful Sunday school teacher. The Bible stories 
are told with admirable felicity, and the questions are 
at once simple and taking. It is just the thing for the 
infant class. 

The following Sunday school books have also been 
added to the publications of the Union. Brother Wise is 
perfectly at home in this as in every other department of 
his work: 

1. Tue Lost Key. - 

2. Toe Lirrte WATER-CREsS SELLERS. 

3. Tue Sunpay Suop; or, the fourth commandment. 

4. Orra Heaxp, and other stories in prose and verse. 

5. Mintam Grey; or, Scenes from the True History of 
a Life. 

Mopern Greece: a Narrative of a Residence and Trav- 
els ingthat Country; with Observations on ite Antiquities, 
Literature, Language, Politics, and Religion. By Henry M. 
Baird, M. A. ; illustrated by sixty engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothere. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co— 
A glance at the contents of this book has given us an ap- 
petite to read, which we shall do at an early date. We 





have read far enough, however, to discover that its style 
is piquant, the incident abundant, and the amount and 
character of the information imparted valuable. 

RerripuTion: @ Tale of Passion. By Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1856. 12mo., 
305 pages. 

Cycrorepia oF Moprrn Travet: a Record of Adven- 
ture, Exploration, and Discovery, for the past fifty years, 
comprising a ».mber of the most distinguished Travelers since 
the beginning of this Century. Prepared and arranged by 
Bayard Taylor. Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
Cincinnati : Moorr, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 25 West Fourth- 
street—Such is the full title-page of a magnificent octavo 
volume of 956 pages, just issued by one of the first pub- 
lishing houses of Cincinnati. The following is an 
abridged view of the table of contents: Life and Travels 
of Alexander Von Humboldt; Mungo Park’s Travels in 
Western Africa: Lewis and Clark’s Journey to the Pacific 
Ocean; Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, Africa, and Arabia; 
Belzoni’s Explorations in Egypt; Cailliand’s Journey to 
the Libyan Oases, Ethiopia, and Sennaar; Franklin’s 
Overland Journey to the Polar Sea; Meyendorff’s Jour- 
ney to Bokhara; Timkooski’s Journey from Liberia to 
Pekin; Cochrane’s Pedestrian Journey through Siberia; 
Golownin’s Captivity in Japan; De Lascaris’s Secret 
Mission among the Bedouins; Denham and Clapperton’s 
Expedition to Central Africa; Clapperton’s Second Jour- 
ney to Sackatoo; Explorations of the Niger; Moffit’s Life 
in South Africa; Sturt’s Explorations in Australia; Back’s 
Arctic Land Expedition; Wellsted’s Travels in Oman; 
Explorations of the White Nile; Major Harris’s Mission 
to Shoa; Parkyn’s Life in Abyssinia; Wood’s Journey to 
the Oxus; Fremont’s Explorations of the Rocky Mountains 
and California; Huc’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and 
China; Fortune’s Journey to the Tea Countries of China; 
Lynch’s Dead Sea Explorations; Layard’s Explorations of 
Nineveh and Babylon; Travels of Ida Pfeiffer; Explora- 
tions of the Amazon River; Richardson’s Travels in the 
Sahara; Richardson and Barth’s Central African Expedi- 
tions; Burton’s Pilgrimage to Mecca; Bayard Taylor’s 
Loo-Choo Expedition. We said “a magnificent octavo.” 
It is so, whether we consider its contents, or the superb 
style in which the publishers have gotten it up. It is 
just the book for the family library; all classes will be 
interested in its perusal. Price, $4 to subscribers. 

TaLEs OF SWEDEN AND THE NorSEMEN. 16mo., 364 pp. 

Trapes AND Letters: their Journeyings Round the 
World —three Discourses delivered before the Meroaxtile 
Library Association of San Francisco. By W. A. Seott, D. 
D. 16mo., 168 pp. 

Water Bryxina, THe Aporrep Son; or, Illustrations 
of the Lord's Prayer; Wrscs asp Stisas: a Tale for the 
Young; and Truz Heroism, are titles of three 18mo. vol- 
umes, 142, 130, 147 pp., bound in one. 

The above are published by Carter & Brothers, New 
York; and are on sale at H. W. Derby & Co’s., Cincin- 
nati. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Apostotic Preacuine.—A sermon on the death of Rev. 
Charles D. Burritt, by Rev. L. A. Eddy. Mr. Burritt 
was a member of the Oneida conference, and but a few 
weeks previous to his death was connected as Principal 
with the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, Delaware, O. 
The discourse before us is a just and eloquent tribute 
to the memory of one “ who being dead yet speaketh.” 
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CaTALoGuE or THE Pirrspura Femate Coitece, for 
the years 1855 and 1856. At the close of the last session 
the following was the number of pupils enrolled: Col- 
legiate department, 25; preparatory, 103; primary, 35— 
total, 163. Rev. L. D. Barrows, Principal; assisted by 
eight teachers. 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF THE 
Iowa Westeyan University for 1855-6, shows a total at- 
tendance for the year of 274 students. Rev. Lucien W. 
Berry, D. D., President; assisted by ten teachers. 

Our Banner—a baccalaureate to the graduating class 
of the Indiana University, at the Commencement of 1856, 
by Rev. Wm. M. Daily, D. D., LL. D., President. ‘she 
text is Exodus xvii, 15—* Jehoval-nissi’’—and is dis- 
cussed in the author’s usual vivacious and terse st-le. 


Tue Loypon QuartTerty Review, for July, has con- 
tents as follows: Savonarola; Grote’s History of Greece; 
Causes of the Civil War—M. Guizot; The Police and the 
Thieves; Public Works and Improvements of Paris; The 
Papal Government; The Disputes with America. 

Tue Norru British Review, for August, has this list 
of articles: The Ottoman Empire; Christian Missions; 
Literary Tendencies in France; Holland—its Martyrs 


and Heroes; Samuel Rogers and his Times; The Micro- 
scope and its Revelations; Memoirs of Frederic Perthes; 
The Crimean Campaign. 

Tue new volumes of Blackwood and the four British 
Reviews, commence as follows : 


The North British 
The Edinburgh.......... 
The London Quarterly 
The Westminster........ July, 1856. 
Blackwood -- July, 1856. 


Subscription Prices.—Blackwood, or any one of the Re- 
views, $3 a year; Blackwood and one Review, or any two 
Reviews, $5; the four Reviews, $8; Blackwood and the 
four Reviews, $10. 

Postage—which should be paid quarterly in advance—on 
the four Reviews and Blackwood to any post-office in the 
United States, eighty cents a year; namely, fourteen 
cents a year on each Review, and twenty-four cents a 
year on Blackwood. 

Address L. Seott & Co., publishers, 54 Gold-street, cor- 
ner of Fulton, New York. 

Tue Turrp Annuaw Report of the Board of Missions 
of the United Brethren in Christ, presented at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Penn., June 5, 1856. Dayton: United Brethren 
i Printing Establishment. 


-May, 1856. 
July, 1856. 
July, 1856, 

















Hotes and Queries, 


Cemetery.—The word cemetery is derived from the 
Greek, and signifies, literally, a sleeping-place. The early 
Christians used it to designate their burial-grounds; and 
what more expressive name could they have given it 
than this, which embodies the hope of the resurrection! 


St. John Chrysostom, the “golden-mouthed ” orator of the | 


fourth century, thus writes concerning it, “ Wherefore, 
also, the place itself hath been named a cemetery; so that 


you may know that those who have finished their course, | 


and are here lying, are not dead, but asleep.” Agreeable 
with this sentiment, the Greek anthology has an epitaph 
unsurpassed for the beauty of the expression and the 
grandeur of the thought: 
“Here Saon, Dicon’s son, an Acanthian, Jies 
In sacred sleep: say not the good can die.” 

Anthol. vii, 451. 

8. W. W. 
Honrx-Moon.—The Teutonic nations had formerly a 
marriage custom which gave rise to this name. For a 
month after they came together in wedlock the young 


bride and groom were required to drink of a mead or | 


metheglin composed of honey and water: and this 
period was named the honey-month, or honey-moon. 
From them we receive the name, though not the custom; 
and so we call the first month after the nuptials, as 
these rude barbarians of Germany did. 8. W. W. 


Darxina To One’s Heattu.—The ancient Germans 
consulted together at the table, on the most important 
concerns—such as the election of their princes, the decla- 
ration or prosecution of war, the concluding of treaties, 
etc. The feast was plentifully supplied with wine, beer, 
or other liquor. The principal person at table took the 
cup first, and, rising up, saluted by name the person 
whom he wished to honor; then filling the cup, drank it 
off, and having caused it to be filled again, he presented 
it to the person whom he had thus saluted. From this 


! originated our custom of drinking healths. I say our 

| custom; for though the classic nations of antiquity had 
the same observance, we derived it from our Teutonic or 
Saxon fathers, rather than from either the Greeks or the 
Romans. 8. W. W. 


HusBanp means strictly house-dweller. It is derived 
from the Saxon hus, “ house,” and bondi, contracted from 
boandi, or buandi, the participle of the verb bua, or bya— 
“to dwell, to inhabit.” The etymology which is some- 
times given, deriving it from house, and bond, or band, and 
hence meaning the band or tie of the house, is therefore 
incorrect. The corresponding feminine term is house- 
| wife; but we generally use as correlatives, simply, hue- 
band and wife. The words used in our marriage service 
are more strictly related—man and wife; and this is after 
the analogy of other languages. 8. W. W. 

“Tue AToNEMENT Money.”—Among the Hebrews the 
beka was a half-shekel, recloned by Dr. Prideaux at eigh- 
teen pence sterling, which is about thirty-four cents fed- 
eral currency, by others at about twenty-six cents; and 
about one-half of an ounce Troy weight. This was or- 
dered by Divine commandment; namely, “An half-shekel 
shall be the offering of the Lord; . . from twenty 
years old and abive.” This money was applied to fur- 
nish the Tabernacle, etc., and had nothing to do with 
the regular support of the priesthood. See Ex. xxx. 

The Israelites were twice numbered in the days of 
Moses, by Divine authority. Women, minors, and the 
Levites were exempted. 

This atonement money was either neglected, or diverted 
from its primary use in later times. Likely it answers 
to the “tribute money,” in the time of our Lord; the 
shekel was then, at the lowest computation, fifty-two 
cents of our currency. The “tribute money” was the 
Grecian stater, or, as in our version, “price of money,” 
and was equivalent to the Hebrews’ shekel, at the lowest 
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calculation, fifty-two cents. The tribute mentioned Sn 
Matt. xvii, 24-27, answers as above. In the time of Jo- 
sephus it was paid annually, by the males above twenty 
years of age; at first it was only demanded occasionally. 
When Peter was asked if his Master paid tribute, he an- 
swered that he did. The Savior anticipating the matter, 
asked Peter, “Of whom do the kings of the earth take 
custom? . . of their own children, or of strangers?’ 
Peter answered, “Of strangers.” Jesus saith unto him, 
“Then are the children free. Notwithstanding, lest we 
should offend them, go to the sea, and cast an hook, and 
take up the fish that first cometh up: and when thou hast 
opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money: that 
take and give unto them for thee and me.” This was 
not a tribute to be paid to Cesar, but te the temple. Our 
Lord intimates, as the “Son of God”—the Lord of the 
temple, that he had no right to contribute for the benefit 
of those who were enemies in reality. As Lord of the 
temple, others should pay to him; yet he waived this 
lest any should take offense, and, as if he disregarded the 
temple worship, he commanded the fish to produce the 
tribute-money. “Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty!” 


Op anD Mopern.—These words have in Shakspeare, 
and some of the earlier writers of our language, tropical 
significations which I have never seen in any writer 
since. Doubtless these were but colloquial uses of the 
words even in Shakspeare’s time, and need not, accord- 
ingly, be expected in good use at the present day. It is 
possible, however, that they may still survive among the 
hundreds of colloquialisms which maintain their position 
in the language of the illiterate, without even having 
found a foothold in books or the vocabulary of the ed- 
ucated. 


The editors of Shakspeare, and the English lexicogra- | 


phers, recognize this colloquial use of the words ; and have 
given a correct account of the word modern; but if I un- 
derstand the passages in which the words are found, they 
have widely mistaken the meaning of the word old. 

1. Of the word modern. ; 

This word expresses late or cotemporary origin; and as 
a thing of such date is generally tell known, it easily 
happens that fe word should pass into the sense of or 
dinary, common, familiar, which is the sense attached to 
it in the following instances: 


“ And then the justice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 
As You Like It. 2,7. 
T some lady trifies have reserved, 
Immoment toys, things of such dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal.” 
Anthony and Cleopatra. 5, 2. 
“They say miracles are past; and we have our philosophical 
persons to make modern and familiar things, supernatural and 
causeless.” Alls Well That Ends Well. 2, 3. 


2. Of the word old. 

Johnson says, though it would be difficult to see why, 
that, as the ninth meaning this word bears, it “ signifies, 
in burhesque language, more than enough.’ and quotes 
two of the following passages as authority to verify this 
meaning. Dr. Webster similarly copies both definition 
and quotations. Richardson, who is generally more sat- 
isfactory in etymology, contents himself with quoting 
Stevens, “That old [he knows not why] was anciently a 





common augmentative in familiar language, perhaps 
merely because many things that have stood the trial of 
time are esteemed the better, the stronger—as old ale, 
old hay”—to which, with equal pertinence, that is, with 
no pertinence at all, we might add, old butter! 

Certainly the true explanation, as in the last mentioned 
word, lies near enough to the surface to have been dis- 
covered with a little attention. The sense, in fact, is 
just the opposite to that given by Dr. Johnson. The 
process by which we reach this tropical sense is precisely 
analogous to that given in the word modern. Things that 
are old are unusual, rare, strange, and such, no more and 
no less, is the meaning in the instances following : 


“If thou neglectest, or dost unwillingly, 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps, 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din.” 
Tempest. 1,2. 


“ Here’s a knocking, indeed! If a man were porter of hell- 
gate he should have old turning the key. Knock! knock! 


knock!” Macbeth. 2,3. 

“ By the mass, here will be old doings! It will be an excel- 
lent stratagem.” 2 Henry IV. 2,4. 
W. G. W. 


ANSWERS AND A Query.—In the department of “ Notes 
and Queries,” for September, I notice an inquiry for the 
authorship of one of the verses below, which are to be 
found in a little volume of poems, by Charles Kingsley, 
author of “Hypatia,” “Alton Locke,’”’ “Yeast, a Prob- 
lem,” ete. They constitute the second of his “Songs,” 
on page 253 of Ticknor’s recent edition. Your querist 
will notice a slight variation from the text in his or her 
version of the last line of the stanza in question : 


“The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain; 
But yesterday’s smile and yesterday's frown 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife, 
No, never come over again! 


For woman is warm though man be cold, 
And the night will hallow the day; 
And the heart which at even was weary and cold 


Can rise in the morning gay, 
Sweet wife, 


Can rise in the morning gay.” 


I would also refer your correspondent, B., who inquires 
after the etymology of baccalaureate, to that glorious old 
source of light on such topics, Bailey’s Dictionary, where 
he will find the following: “ BaccaLaurEaTus—a batch- 
elor’s degree. Baccatavreus—[of bacea laureue—Lat.— 
a bayberry, because anciently they used to have their 
heads adorned with a garland of bayberries] a bachelor 
of the university.” 

I quote literatim to show that Bailey recognized both 
spellings of bachelor, and to institute a query who first 
authorized the dropping of ¢? Pepaxrt. 

P. 8. Might not E. A. Poe trace a resemblance between 
the second line of Kingsley’s “Song,” and Barry Corn- 
wall’s “Recall :” 

“Come again, come again! 
Sunshine cometh after rain.” 

Now, we do riot believe Mr. Kingsley capable of any 
such petty meanness as plagiary; but only quote to show 
how naturally the same thoughts present themselves in 
the same form and garb to different men, and how 
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groundless are the numerous charges of plagiarism we 
hear daily from those Solomons who expect to find 
“Something new beneath 
The gun!” 
P. 
Brits or Excnance.—The origin of bills of exchange 
may be interesting to a portion of your readers. The 
use of paper credit was introduced into the Mogul em- 
pire in China, in 1236, and the same credit in the shape 
of bills of exchange or drafts was brought into general 
use by the Jews and Lombards when banished for their 
usury and other vices, from Guienne, in 1287, and out of 
England in 1290, in order the more easily to draw their 
effects out of France and England into those countries in 
which they had chosen to reside. S. R. H. 


Onicrn oF THE TeRM Banxk.—Your correspondent, E. H. 
W., inquires into the origin of the word “bank.” The 
words “ bench” and “ bank ” originally meant the same— 
vide Webster’s Dict.—and was a kind of seat. These 
were placed around the market spaces in early times. 
And traders would occupy them in making their bar- 
gains, and exchanging their money. When houses were 
established for this purpose, they were called “‘ benches” 
or “banks,” which latter term has been retained to this 
day—vide Ency. Ameri. 8. K. M. 


Wuo 1s tHe AurHor?—An old friend, who now hails 
from “the house of representatives,” Washington City, 
says: “Attending a high-school exhibition some time 
since, I heard one of the committee recite the following 
lines. Can you or your readers give their authorship ? 

**There’s a musical isle up the river of time, 
Where the softest airs are staying; 
There's a cloudless sky, and a tropical clime, 
And voices as sweet as a vesper’s chime, 
While the breeze with the roses are playing. 
That isle is the isle of the long-ago, 
And we buried our treasures there; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 
There are heaps of dust, but we love them so, 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 
And hands are waved when that fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air, 
And we sometimes hear in life’s turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 
O, remembered for aye be that beautiful isle, 
All the days of our life until night! 
And when evening comes with its magical smile 
And we’re closing our eyes to slumber awhile, 
May that beautiful isle be in sight!’ 
“MT.” 

Avrnorsuie Waytep.—A Grandview, Ill., correspond- 
ent makes the following inquiry: 

Mr. Editor,—Years ago, when I was a boy, I learned 
several verses, composed on the death of a little girl, 
which I thought, and still think, very beautiful. 1 have 
forgotten all except the following couple of stanzas; and 
I would be very much pleased if you, or some of your 
correspondents would furnish me the name of the author 
and the remaining verses : 

“ We lay thee in the silent tomb, 
Sweet blossom of a day; 
We just began to view thy bloom 
When thou wert called away. 
Friendship and love have done their last, 
And now can do no more; 
The bitterness of death is past, 


And all thy sufferings o'er.” LF. L. 


Ericram ON THE Frontispizrce To “Tue Dunctap.”— 
I found, says a contributop te the Notes and Queries, the 
following epigram on a fly-leaf of The Dunciad, 8vo. 
edition, 1729. The copyist states that it appeared in the 
Daily Gazetteer, about December 18, 1738: 

* Pallas for Wisdom priz’d her favorite Owl, 
Pope for its dullness chose the self-same Fowl ; 
Which shall we choose, or which shall we despise, 
If Pope is witty, Pallas is not wise.” 

Tue Srar 1n THE East.—In Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib- 
lical Literature, it is stated, that under the influence of a 
conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, which took 
place in 1604, the great astronomer, Kepler, ‘was led to 
think that he had discovered means for determining the 
true year of our Savior’s birth. He made his calculations, 
and found that Jupiter and Saturn were in conjunction 
in the constellation of the fishes—a fish is the astrolog- 
ical symbol of Judea—in the latter half of the year of 
Rome 747, and were joined by Mars in 748. Here then 
he fixed the first figure in the date of our era, and here 
he found the appearance in the heavens which induced 
the magi to undertake their journey, and conducted them 
successfully on their way. Others have taken up this 
view, freed it from astrological impurities, and shown its 
trustworthiness and applicability in the case under con- 
sideration. The conclusion, in regard to the 
time of the Advent, is, that our Lord was born in the 
latter part of the year of Rome 747, or six years before 
the common era. . . A recent writer of considera- 

le merit, Wieseler, has applied this theory of Kepler’s, 
in conjunction with a discovery that he has made from 
some Chinese astronomical tables, which shows, that in 
the year of Rome 750, a comet appeared in the heavens, 
and was visible for seventy days. Wieseler’s opinion is, 
that the conjunction of the pianets excited and fixed the 
attention of the magi, but that their guiding-star was the 
aforesaid comet.” — Vol. ii, p. 794. 

Dinner AND Svupper-Hour—CuHANGE oF Custom.—In 
an old book, referring to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
it is said: 

“With us the nobilitie, gentrie, and students, doo or- 
dinarilie go to dinner at eleven, before noon, and to sup- 
per at five, or between five and six at afterpoone.”— Vol. 
i, p. 171, edit. 1587. 

At the same period, merchants and husbandmen dined 
and supped at a later hour than the noblemen. Strange 
changes have taken place since that period. Now the 
nobility dine at five; and sup—it makes us drowsy to 
think how late. 


Mixor Querres.—Can you, or any of your correspond- 
ents, inform the readers of the Repository, who, what, or 
when originated the expression, brown study? 

Can any one tell how it came that a striped pole is the 
common sign of the “ barber fraternity?” A. G. 


Will some one give information as to the origin of the 
words “panic,” “pean,” “ dido?” A. M. 


Mr. Editor,—Can you, or some of your correspondents, 
inform me why so many ¢ our public speakers pronounce 
the words grievous, tr tainous, etc., as though 
they were spelled griev-e- ous, tremen- de-cus, oul mount- 
ain-e-ous? Please inform me, also, why our public'@peak- 
ers generally pay so little attention to gesture? 

Lizzie. 


What is meant by “the song of Moses and the Lam)?” 
] which is spoken of in the book of Revelation. E. 
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Ghitor’s Gable. 


A Guance Backwarp.—Here we are at the end of an- 
other month. Our pages once more are full; and we 
must hand them over to the reader and turn back again. 
Well, this editing is, after all, very much like the work 
of Sisyphus—a never-ending, still-beginning toil. Just as 
we get the huge stone to the top of the hill, lo! both the 
stone and ourself are at the bottom, and we begin again. 
But we have one advantage over the subject of the 
Grecian mythology: when we get to the top of the hill, 
being bound by no iron fate of old Pluto, we can sit down 
and enjoy, at least, a brief chitchat with our friends. 
We can send a friendly recognition to those who salute us 
from afar. We can chat a moment with sportive, bright- 
eyed childhood; and then, refreshed, retire again into 
the inner abode of thought to delve in its deeper mines. 

But, where has our pen been wandering? It was “a 
glance backward” we intended. But as we lift dp our 
list of articles for the month, to note something of their 
character, we remember the grave admonition of the 
New York Daily Times, that we “should not praise our 
contributors.” Now, said paper is high authority with 
us. It has been part of our morning meal since its origin; 
and its kind notices and friendly criticisms of our 
monthly issue are duly appreciated. But, after all, we 
are not so clear about the infallibility of the maxim pre- 
scribed, high as may be its authority. When that nymph 
of “the watering places” first began to grace the col- 
umns of the stately Times with her charming delinea- 
tions of lifé and character, its stern dignity relaxed into 
a smile, while it actually “praised” Minnie Myrtle. 
After all, Mr. Times, the true rule is not that an editor 
shall withhold all praise, but that he shall praise only 
where it is deserved. 

Now, our time for glancing backward is nearly gone. 
We must down the hill again; but still we say to the 
reader, don’t fail to read the pungent article on spirit- 
ualistics; nor that on Byron; nor that on the “ Pleasures 
of Friendship”’—the clear, calm logic, the apt illustra- 
tions, and striking lessons of each are worthy of atten- 
tion. Our “spices” for the month are from “the modern 
Whitefield,” the popular Baptist preacher of London, 
whose sermons, delivered, are listened to by uncounted 
thousands. Of him, also, we have an interesting and ap- 
preciative critique. Our short selected articles are, almost 
invariably, carefully prepared from new or rare English 
works, where they were set as scattered gems; they will, 
therefore, be generally found to be new. The “ Religions 
of China” contains much that will instruct the Chris- 
tian reader in relation to thst anomalous people. AH 
will take a trip down the Muskingum with that interest- 
ing voyager, the State Librarian of Ohio; nor will they for- 
get the three stories—the last of which—‘ The First 
Party ”—will find a painful response in the sad experi- 
ence of hundreds of young Christians. While we would 
deprecate any extreme in our Church architecture, it is 
time we were awake to the importance of that which is 
fit and becoming to the house of God. To this, the frag- 
ment from Mr. Jobson, carefully and thoughtfully pon- 
dered, will largely contribute. Many thanks too to the 
gentle muses; they will touch the chords of melody in 
many a soul. We pity-the _ soul that has “no 
taste for poetry.” 





Our Enaravines ror THE Montn, we flatter ourself, 
will prove acceptable to our patrons. We assure them it 
is no easy matter to get up the variety and style of en- 
gravings we desire; but we expect, in the future, to over- 
come some of the difficulties encountered heretofore. 

The view of Damascus will call up a thousand historic 
associations with the ages that are past. We have room 
only for a descriptive view from the popular work of Ar- 
thur Penrhyn Stanley. ‘ Damascus should be approached 
only one way, and that is from the west. The traveler 
who comes from that quarter passes over the great chain 
of Anti-Libanus; he crosses the watershed, and he finds 
himself following the course of a little stream flowing 
through a richly cultivated valley. This stream is the 
Barada. It flows on, and the cultivation which at its 
rise spreads far and wide along its banks, nourished by 
the rills which feed it, gradually is contracted within the 
limits of its single channel. The mountains round it are 
absolutely bare. The peaks of Mount Sinai are not more 
sterile than these Syrian ranges. . . . But the river 
winds through them visible every-where by its mass of 
vegetation—willow, poplars, hawthorn, walnut, hanging 
over a rushing volume of crystal water—the more strik- 
ing from the contrast of the naked desert in which it is 
found. 

“One of the strongest impressions left by the east is the 
connection—obvious enough in itself, but little thought 
of in Europe—between verdure and running water. But 
never—not even in the close juxtaposition of the Nile- 
valley and the sands of Africa—have I seen so wonderful 
a witness to this life-giving power, as the view on which 
we are now entering. The further we advance the con- 
trast becomes more and more forcible; the mountains 
more bare, the green of the river-bed more deep and rich. 
At last a cleft opens in the rocky hills between two pre- 
cipitous cliffs—up the side of one of these cliffs the road 
winds; on the summit of the cliff there stands a ruined 
chapel. Through the arches of that chapel, from the 
very edge of the mountain-range, you look down on the 
plain of Damascus. It is here seen in its widest and 
fullest perfection, with the visible explanation of the 
whole secret of its great and enduring charm, that which 
it must have had when it was the solitary tent of civiliza- 
tion in Syria, and which it will have as long as the world 
lasts. The river is visible at the bottom with its green 
banks, rushing through the cleft; it bursts forth, and as 
if in a moment scatters over the plain, through a circle 
of thirty miles, the same verdure which had hitherto 
been confined to its single channel. It is like the burst- 
ing of a shell—the eruptions of a volcano—but an erup- 
tion, not of death, but of life. Far and wide in front ex- 
tends the wide plain, its horizon bare, its lines of sur- 
rounding hills bare, all bare far away on the road to Pal- 
myra and Bagdad. In the midst of this plain lies at 
your feet the vast lake, or island of deep verdure, walnuts 
and apricots waving above, corn and grass below; and in 
the midst of this mass of foliage rises, striking out its 
white arms of streets hither and thither, and its white 
minarets above the trees which embosom them, the city 
of Damascus. On the right towers the snowy hight of 
Hermon, overlooking the whole scene. Close behind are 
the sterile limestone mountains—so that you stand liter- 
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ally between the living and the dead. And the ruined 
arches of the ancient chapel, which serve as a center 
and frame-work to the prospect and retrospect, still pre- 
serve the magnificent story which, whether truth or fic- 
tion, is well worthy of this sublime view. Here, hard 
by the sacred hights of Salehiyeh—consecrated by the 
caverns and tombs of a thousand Mussulman saints—the 
Prophet is said to have stood, while yet a camel-driver 
from Mecca, and after gazing on the scene below, to have 
turned away without entering the city. ‘Man,’ he said, 
‘can have but one paradise—and my paradise is above.’ ”’ 

Who can look upon that expressive picture—‘ The 
Drowned Fisherman ”—without being reminded of the 
invocation of Falconer? 

“0! by the hollow blast that moans around, 

That sweeps the wild harp with a plaintive sound, 
By the long surge that foams through yonder cgve, 
Whose vaults remurmur to the roaring wave; 
With living colors give my verse to glow, 

The sad memorial of a tale of wo! 

The fate, in lively sorrow, to deplore 

Of wanderers shipwreck’d on a leeward shore.” 

The frail bark is “shivered to atoms.” The receding 
tide withdraws iis angry, foaming billows, and leaves 
upon the rocks, where the waves had cast them, the un- 
hinged rudder, the broken mast, and the sailor-boy—all 
that remains of both vessel and crew. Regardless of 
the black clouds, the howling wind, and the dashing 
waves, a mother with her two children comes down to 
witness the sad spectacle of death’s doings. What an in- 
tent, sorrowful expression, at “ the moment of suspense |” 
when doubtfully she raises the sail, mentally inquiring, 
“Is he dead or not?” How lifelike the expression of 
surprise and sympathy in the eyes of the little boy and 
girl, as they almost leap from the socket! 


Excerpta AND Decurvep Artictes.—Several items, 
under the above heads, we are compelled to defer for 
want of room. 


SwwesoaRD ror Campren.—*“ A subscriber” from Vir- 
ginia gives the following: I am very fond of glancing 
over your Sideboard for Children. I have been much 
amused with the instances of precocity and early natural 
genius with which it is sometimes Jaden. It strikes me, 
however, I have a little fellow, who, in respect of these 
things, would suffer but /itt/e in the comparison with any 
of them, particularly considering his very tender age— 
just a little advanced beyond his second year. I will 
give you a couple of instances: 

The only fowl I keep, are chickens and ducks. These 
last I have but recently introduced into the domestic ar- 
rangements. And the little hoy did not seem to fancy 
their ugly bills and awkward gait. A day or two after 
these last fowl had been brought home, I returned 
from some distant point of my circuit, and said to my 
little boy, “ Come here, my little duck.” He seemed a little 
offended, and said, “ No, pa, not pa’s duck; pa’s chicken.” 

At another time he was found in the kitchen with the 
stump of a cigar in his mouth, seeking for a light. A 
friend remarked to him, “ Why, you mustn’t smoke.” He 
turned round to the friend, and indignantly—and argu- 
mentatively—replied, “Pa ’mokes, pa ’mokes.”” “Pa” 
smoked, it was true; and it was one of “ pa’s” veritable 
stumps the little fellow had found. My wife said I must 
be more particular and throw the stumps where he could 
not get them. I was more perticular. I kept on smoking 
for several days afterward.” But every cigar I put to my 





mouth, and every puff of smoke that curled up to my 
olfactories, seemed to ring in my ears, the voice of the 
little one,“ Pa ’mokes.” Shall I say that no more stumpe 
are found about my premises? Well, such is the faet, “ pa 
’mokes”’ no more. 


Another, from New Jersey, thus discourses: As you 
occasionally treat your readers to specimens of children’s 
talk, and as the race of smart children has not entirely 
died out, I will submit a few scraps: 

Frank, when about two and a half years old, being 
alone in the study, scattered a box of wafers over the 
floor. Presently he was called to dinner, but did not 
come. The call was twice repeated with the same effect. 
His father then approached the door with a stern look 
and threatening manner. Frank, thinking the time to 
move had fully come, with a look archly significant, and 
suiting the action to the word, said, “ J guese I better go 
out.” It was a decided Ait, and saved the little rogue 
one of a very different kind. 

Some two years subsequently, the following items oc- 
curred; Several candy dogs were given him—one much 
larger than the rest. Candies were not wont to stay by 
him; but these remained several days. The larger one 
was the “old dog,” and the others were the “pups.” 
The pups disappeared one by one till all were gone, leay- 
ing the old dog a day or two alone. One morning, after 
reviewing it very wishfully, he said, with much seeming 
gravity, ‘“‘ Well, old dog, 1 guess you better go to your 
pups;” and old dog suddenly disappeared. G. R. S. 


A brother in Indiana says: The remark of the little 
boy about God shooting pigeons when it thundered, re- 
minded me of the answer given by our little four-year- 
old, Henry, when asked by his mother what made the 
thunder, quickly replied, “ Why, don’t you know? God 
is rolling big stones round up there!” H. G. 


A Worp To THE Frrenps or THE Reposrrory.—Our 
next number will be accompanied with a prospectus of 
the NEw voLuME. Both the editor and Agents are mak- 
ing arrangements to make the next volume one of sur- 
passing interest. The newspaper-press already give the 
Repository the credit of containing better engravings of 
its class than any other monthly in the country. Yet we 
expect to make a long advance in the character of our 
engravings next Year. It may not be amiss to hint, that, 
among others, we have engaged Mr. J. Smilie, the prince 
of American artists, to engrave for us. In the editorial 
department we have been clogged the whole year with 
onerous labors in the book department of our official 
duties. This-will interfere with us no more; for we hope 
to be so assisted that we can give our personal attention 
to even the details of every department of the Repos- 
itory. This we are determined to do at all events. 

Our friends, from the extremes of our ecclesiastical 
territory, have done nobly by us. They have cheered us 
by words, but more especially by deeds. It was no small 
matter to roll up our list, during four years, from a little 
over twelve thousand to nearly thirty-one thousand. 
Many a circuit and station has been pretty thoreughly 
canvassed. But the most thoroughly canvassed neigh- 
borhood will bear canvassing again. And the results of 
a thorough effort will astonish those who imagine that 
nothing more could be gleaned in the place. Look out, 
brethren, for the circulars that will be sent you, and 
especially for the little papers for practical use they will 
contain. May God spee#you in this good work! 
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